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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


M. de Tocqueville, in his work on the United States, has given to 
the world what has long been a desideratum, a clear, intelligible and 
candid, exposition of our American institutions. He has viewed their 
practical operation with the eye of a statesman and philosopher, and 
portrayed the result of his observation with great ability and ingeni- 
ousness. But the object of this article is not so much to eulogize or 
review this valuable production, as to treat of its subject matter, —the 
Democracy in America. It has often been mooted, whether party- 
spirit is conducive to freedom or the stability of free institutions, but, 
in reality, when the subject is viewed with attention, it presents no 
question whatever for doubt or even for consideration. It is one of 
those necessary attendants of freedom and of free governments, with- 
out which they cannot exist; it is as essential to prevent the listless 
corrupt stagnation of the community, as the rolling and heaving of the 
ocean is to preserve its purity ; and it operates upon the political, as 
the lightning does on the natural, atmosphere ; yet, like all other bles- 
sings, it has its evils. Ambitious men and demagogues seize on it to 
promote their own selfish purposes, and it sometimes happens that, by 
its aid, such men are elevated to power, whilst the more worthy and 
the more honest are left in the ranks of private life; and although it 
is one of the means used in sundering the chains of despotism, and 
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establishing free governments, yet it is too often used by the unprinci- 
pled to overthrow the noble monuments of its own creation, and under 
its influence there have been but too many instances where the people, 
forgetting their true interests, have enlisted under the banner of some 
party chieftain, and marched with him against the citadel of liberty it- 
self. With such infatuated men, to redress their imaginary wrongs, or 
promote the ambitious views of a Coriolanus or a Cesar, is of more 
importance than to preserve their country from anarchy and bloodshed. 

In every nation, ancient and modern, where the mind has been free 

and unshackled, history informs us of parties and partisans; and even 
in the primitive ages of christianity, we are told in sacred history, that 
one was for Paul and another for Apollos ; it was, therefore, hardly to 
be expected, or perhaps desired, that our own country should be ex- 
empt from what seems to have been the common lot of all free govern- 
ments; in fact, our country was peopled by the party strifes and polit- 
ical conflicts of the old world. Whilst our colonial dependence 
continued, and even since, to a very considerable extent, parties 
here have derived their names, as well as principles, from the mother 
country. When the lion-hearted of 76 struck for freedom and inde- 
pendence, they found sympathy and aid among the Whigs of Great 
Britain, the liberal minded, high spirited men of that day, who, under 
such champions as Chatham and Barre, battled for the rights of man. 
The American patriots possessed of the principles, assumed the name 
of the Whigs, whilst those who still adhered to the mother country, or 
rather to the tory administration, which then governed it, were desig- 
nated tories, being merely the name by which their partisans were 
known in Great Britain. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, the term tories had no 
more odious signification here, than it had or now has there, being 
merely in contradistinction to the Whigs, the latter inclining to democ- 
racy, the former to the aristocracy. But as the Revolution terminated 
successfully for the Whigs, it was natural that the tories, being opposed 
to independence, should be looked upon as the enemies of this country, 
and so treated in public estimation. This, then, was the first division of 
parties in this country, Whig and Tory, the former were in fact the 
democracy, and were for the rights of the people, the latter were the 
aristocracy, and were well content to bask in the sunshine of power 
and patronage, as then disseminated by the administration in the 
mother country. 

Our national independence achieved and acknowledged, the sages 
and statesmen of that day began to look around them for the best form 
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of government, to secure and perpetuate that freedom which their valor 
had obtained; and when we consider how little was known at that 
period of free governments, and how lamentably had failed all former 
efforts of the kind to establish them, it is not a matter of surprise that 
the greatest diversity of opinion should exist among the purest and 
best of men, and that some of them, out of excess of fear lest the 
country should be speedily overrun with anarchy, and all its bright 
prospects blasted in the bud by the influence of demagogues, should 
favor a limited monarchy or a strong national government. In fact, 
the constitution of Great Britain, in theory at least, was considered as 
the very spirit of perfection, where the rights of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, were all protected, precisely balanced, and checked each other. 

During, and after the formation of the federal constitution, the 
country became divided into new parties,—federal and ai'i-federal— 
the former, in the convention, favored one general government for all 
national purposes, organized under a distinct constitution, the latter 
were opposed to this, and in favor of amending the articles of confed- 
eration, and of the nation remaining a mere league or confederation of 
independent and sovereign States. The constitution was a compro- 
mise, a medium between the extremes of both parties, and satisfactory 
to neither: but those favoring a federal or national government in pre- 
ference to a confederation predominated, and the constitution was 
adopted by the States: yet, in the construction of its powers, the same 
feelings and sentiments prevailed that had been exhibited in the con- 
vention. ‘The friends of the national government were for giving full 
scope to its powers, whilst their opponents were for limiting them by 
strict construction, and for leaving all possible power with the States. 
Both parties ran into extremes, and experience has proved that both 
were wrong, in medio tutissimus est. The federal party appear in 
many respects to have taken the British constitution as their model, 
and of course, would naturally favor the operations of that government, 
whilst the anti-federalists looked more to State-rights, and for a form 
of government that was more democratic, and of course they looked 
with no favorable eye on the constitution;of Great Britain, or the ope- 
rations of that government. 

Thus matters stood when the French Revolution broke out. At its 
origin, all parties in this country looked upon it as a noble enterprize, 
but as the great and good men of that nation were one after another 
thrust aside, and their places usurped by wretches who spread violence 
and anarchy through the land, many began to doubt of the stability of 
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their institutions, and of the benefit of herdemocracy. Still,in the con. 
tests of that nation with Great Britain, a very large proportion of the 
people of this country cherishing the old hostility against England, 
and warming with the spirit of liberty, and with gratitude towards 
France, sided with the latter, and were in favor of assisting her in her 
conflicts against their old enemy. 

As the controversy between these two nations waxed warm, party- 
feeling here became more excited, and when the anarchists, or demo- 
crats, as they styled themselves, in France, broke out into the most 
frightful excesses, those who, in this country, had favored the revolu- 
tion, were styled, by way of reproach, democrats, the others retaining 
the name of federulists. By these names the two parties were known 
for many years; the democrats eventually assuming with pride the 
name which had been forced on them. 

During and for some years after the administration of the elder 
Adams, political contests were very high, and even very much embit- 
tered with personal feeling, and doubtlesss both parties were more or 
less in the wrong; eventually, however, the federal party was over- 
thrown and completely prostrated—the democrats were triumphant and 
retained the government for many years. 

The administration of Mr. Monroe seems to have been the halcyon 
days of the Republic, when the old party distinctions were in a great 
measure forgotten, and democrats and federalists, excepting perhaps 
their prominent leaders, mingled together in harmony. These leaders 
of the old federal party were marked by their opponents, and had 
thrust upon them all the sins ascribed to their party; of course, they 
were in a great measure proscribed and kept out of power, but they 
were ambitious, daring and restless, possessed of much talent and 
keenness of discrimination, and ever on the watch for some favorable 
opportunity by which they might again come into power. The Presi- 
dential election of 1824, afforded them the long looked for opportunity 
to make a manifestation of their strength, and to evince their power of 
combination. The Congressional caucus had been exploded, and four 
democratic candidates for the Presidency were in the field, Crawford, 
Adams, Clay and Jackson. The old federal leaders saw at once that 
by acting in concert, and heartily supporting one of the candidates, 
they might be the means of his success, and thus be effected their long 
looked for restoration to power. After much secret caucussing and 
canvassing, they at length settled on General Jackson as the man for 
their support, not because they had confidence in his fitness, or had 
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been theretofore partial to him; no, they had but little confidence in 
him, but much in themselves, by whom they hoped he would in some 
measure be governed, especially if to them he owed his election. 
Many of them had openly declared that for his conduct in Florida, 
and at New Orleans after the battle, he ought to have been hung, and 
all of them had opposed that war in which he gained all his laurels and 
political capital,—yet there was a popularity and a glory about the old 
chief that took with the people, especially that portion of them who 
might the more easily be led by designing demagogues, and the publi- 
cation of the celebrated Monroe correspondence, settled every doubt, 
and determined them to prefer him to either of his democratic compet- 
itors. Thus the leading federalists throughout the Union were ranged 
under the Jackson banner, striking out the word federal, they styled 
themselves Jackson Republicans, not yet having the courage to assume 
the name of democrats. Eventually, their efforts were crowned with 
success, and the old hero marched into the capital with a greater share 
of popularity than had been enjoyed by any man since the days of 
Washington. His friends, the leaders of the old federal party, and 
now the prominent actors in his own, were not forgotten in his distri- 
bution of the ‘‘ spoils,” as is abundantly evinced in the selection of his 
cabinet and the appointment to many of the most important offices in 
the nation. 

From the inauguration of President Jackson to this day, his party 
has embraced a very large proportion of the leading members of the 
old federal party, who had joined his ranks from sinister views. Over- 
reaching the democrats, they took the lead and carried off the spoils; 
of this, any man of ordinary political intelligence must be convinced, if 
he will look through the ranks of the present dominant party. They 
have for the last ten years been the leading, efficient men of the party 
at the capital, and in almost every State in the Union. We say not 
this in reproach of that by-gone, and in some respects, once highly res- 
pectable party, but for the purpose of exposing the cant and hypocrisy 
of those who now assume to be the exclusive democracy, and style 
their opponents by way of reproach, federalists ; who hope by taking to 
themselves the name of a once triumphant party, and attaching to 
their opponents the name, and in some respects, the odium of a defeat- 
ed party, to blind the eyes of the people, and remain themselves, the 
lords of the ascendant. But they are mistaken, the people have more 
intelligence and discrimination than is generally awarded to then— 
they may be deceived for a time by names and professions, but they 
will eventually look to principles and acts, as well as enquire into the 
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fairness and honesty of names and professions—they can discern that 
a rose by any other name will smell as sweet, and that a thorn will be a 
thorn still, call it by what name you will. 

Having shown the origin and character of the present self-styled de_ 
mocracy, let us look for a moment into its principles and transactions 
The federal party were accused, whether rightly or not, is immateriaj 
in the present question, of endeavoring to strengthen the arm of the 
National Executive at the expense of the rights of the States, and of 
the people—this in fact, was the great test question between the fede- 
ral and democratic parties, as represented and understood by the lat- 
ter. On which side has the present dominant party arranged itself! 
Has it not been on the side of federal power, and against the States 
and the people? The federal power arises from the public purse— 
from patronage, or from powers in the constitution, and their exten- 
sion, and which of them has not the party exercised to the utmost 
limit? Is it the money power? When before was it assumed that 
this belonged to the National Executive, and not to the Legislative 
authority? Did any party ever before claim to place the purse and the 
sword in the hands of the Executive? Is it the power of patronage? 
What administration before the late and the present, ever dared to 
govern the nation upon the broad, base principle, that ‘the spoils of 
victory belonged to the victors,” and might be used to perpetuate ex- 
ecutive power? And what express or implied power is there in the 
constitution that has not been stretched to its utmost limit to cover ex. 
ecutive usurpation, or to promote executive power? And yet, with all 
these things before the world, the dominant party profess to be the de- 
mocracy, the exclusive friends of the people, and of their rights! Like 
the French Jacobins, they ery at every cross-road and corner Le pau- 
vre peuple! Le pauvre peuple! whilst they are attempting to lead them 
on to their own destruction. For the purpose of strengthening their 
tottering power, the people are flattered into every kind of excess— 
they are told that they are absolute, uncontrolled sovereigns, that their 
will is paramount to order, law and constitution, that they have the 
power and the right to take the responsibility, and ride over all oppo- 
sition. These are dangerous doctrines, promulgated in a critical age, 
yet they have long been promulgated in theory, and recent events shew 
they are being forced into practice. True, the people are and ought 
to be sovereigns, but that sovereignty is to be regulated and restrained 
by laws and constitutions, or it becomes the force of the mob. Isolated 
man must be restrained by laws human and divine, and when he as- 
sociates into the body politic, the necessity of that restraint becomes 
more apparent. 
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We have perhaps extended our remarks further than the subject re- 
quired, but the great efforts made and making, to place the Whigs in a 
false position, would seem to require that the subject be fairly placed 
before the country. 





TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY T. Il. CHIVERS, M. D. 


“Tt was a dreadful moment ! Not the tears 
The lingering, lasting misery of years, 
Could match that minute’s anguish ;—all the worst 
Of sorrow’s elements in the dark burst 
Broke o’er my soul, and with one crash of fate, 
Laid thewhole hopes of this life desolate !” 
LALLA ROOKH. 


I cannot see thee, Lord! where is my mother ? 
And where is she who was to me like Thou? 

The one that loved me as she loved no other, 
In all this world—where is that being now ? 
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1 cannot see her! She that was my being, 
And more than any in this world can be— 

Is gone forever! gone, without my seeing-- 
A parting look—without one kiss from me! 


I cannot see her! No! her face is hidéen 

Away from sight !—my prayers are all in vain! 
I long to see her—but she is forbidden 

To come back to me, in this world again! 


I cannot see thee! Why was thy dear spirit 
So quickly taken from this world of love, 
In all its fondness ?—that it might inherit 
A brighter one in that bright sphere above ! 





POETRY. 


I cannot see thee! Who will be my mother, 
And hold me gently on her breast, like thou ? 

And who will love me with thy love ?—no other, 
In all this world-—for all are buried now. 


I cannot see thee! Though the trees we planted 
Are all as growing as they were, somehow, 

But in that garden there is something wanted, 
Which all can miss, but none can furnish now ! 


I cannot see thee! Thou art much lamented 
By all who knew thee in this world so lone! 
The garden misses thee--the flowers that scented 
Thy entering in, all ask, Where is she gone? 


They cannot see thee! All are now as lonely 
As he whose soul now misses thee the most! 
Who prayed to God that he might see thee only 

But once before thy death—but all is lost ! 


I did not see thee! All my joys are ended ! 
And all my aspirations to be great, 

Are crushed forever !—they cannot be mended ! 
And if they could, they would be broken straight! 


I could not see thee! There are none to hear me, 
And none to whisper to me, why so sad? 

The world is desolate! no voice can cheer me! 
And none, in all this world, can make me glad! 


Icannot see thee! This is what denies me 
The little comfort that my soul might see ! 

But sun, nor moon, nor earth, nor Heaven, that tries me, 
Shall know again such grief as mine for thee! 





New York, Feb. 1, 1839. 
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BYRCN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
No. 1. 


Nothing that relates to Byron can be new, but much remains to be 
said that may be interesting, and to the attainment of the latter object, 
we propose to devote ourselves through the following pages. What a 
queer genius was that pf George Gordon Byron! He was the victim- 
deity of his own time, and is the sphynx of this. Born with ideas of 
rank, he united to the right of social aristocracy a temper, that loving 
the earth and its magnificent scenery, seemed to despise his fellows, save 
in a few rare exceptions. He wrote with a fervid haste, and standing 
amid the everlasting temples of nature, he soared beyond comparison, 
and defied amid the glories of his ideal sun, the arrows of his foes. 
Yet he bore within him a wound that rankled with more malignity 
than any that could have touched him—it was his own temper. What 
he wrote was the outpouring of a spirit-wrought mine, and his pages, 
instead of being sanded with the substantial selfishness of a marble 
disposition, were ready damped for the press, with histears. We donot 
propose to enter here into a detailed view of the character of Byron. 
The occasion will be more appropriate when we shall have exhausted 
the delicious store that lies before us, and to the gems of our collection 
we will at once proceed. We will give the poetry of the noble bard, 
and then the comment by some one of his illustrious contemporaries. 
Our first extract shall be Galt’s first acquaintance with Byron. 

“It was at Gibraltar that I first fell in with Lord Byron. I had arrived there in 
the packet from England, in indifferent health, on my way to Sicily, with no inten- 
tion of travelling. . * * " . The day was exceedingly sultry, 
the air was sickly, and if the wind was not a sirocco, it was a withering levanter,— 
oppressive to the functions of life, and to an invalid denying all exercise. Instead of 
rambling over the fortifications, I was in consequence, constrained to spend the hot- 
test part of the day in the library, and while siting there, a young man came in and 
seated himself opposite to me at the table. Something in his appearance attracted 
my attention. His dress indicated a Londoner of some fashion, partly by its neat- 
ness and simplicity, with just as much of a peculiarity of style, as served to show, 


that although he belonged to the order of Metropolitan beaux, he was not altogether 
a common one.” 





*The complete works of Lord Byron from the last London edition, now first collect- 
ed and arranged, and illustrate swith notes by Sir Walter Scott,Francis Jefirey, 
Professor Wilson, Sir. Egerton Brydges, Bishop Heber, J. G. Lockhart, ~~ Tos- 
colo, Rev. George Croly, Mrs. Shelley, George Ellis, Thomas Campbell, Moore, 
Milman &, Paris European Libraay, 1835. 
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All this is silly enough, but as it is the preface, and connected with 
something better, we have introduced it. 


“TI thought his face not unknown to me; I began to conjecture where I could 
have seen him, and after an unobserved scrutiny to speculate both as to his character 
and vocation,” 

It was well that our author made it an unobserved scrutiny, for had 
that demi-Londoner ‘‘beau” caught him with his eyes fixed on him 
speculating on his * vocation,’ he would have given him ample {cause, 
never again to be in difficulty, as to the circumstances, under which 
they had met before. But to the text. 

‘“‘ His physiognomy was prepossessing and intelligent, but ever and anon his brows 
were lowered and gathered ; a habit, as I then thought, with a degree of affectation 
in it, probably first assumed for picturesque effect and energetic expression; but 
which I afterwards discovered was undoubtedly the occasional scowl of some un- 
pleasant reminiscence ; it was certainly disagreeable, forbiding, but still the general 
cast of his features was impressed with elegance and character.” 

The author did not know who this gentleman was, and he embarked 
in ignorance from Gibraltar in a packet bound to Sardinia; and he 
had not been on board long, before the stranger of the Library and Mr. 
Hobhouse mounted the deck. The stranger bustled about a good deal 
and assumed certain lordly airs, such as cursing the porters and paying 
them extravagantly, but the frown—* the forehead mark was calcula 
ted to awaken curiosity and beget conjecture.” It was the Poet. 

Even we can fancy now that Byron is before us. He stands by the 
gangway of the packet, leaning painfully upon his cane. He appears 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty two years of age. His 
face is pale and over his eyes is drawn the vizor of aclothcap. His 
lips curl and his bright keen gray eyes, are musing first upon the stern 
ironess of the o’er frowning battlements of his nation’s fortress, and 
* anon flashing afar” over the long swelling waves of the classic Mediter- 
ranean. Our author proceeds. 

“Byron held himself aloof, and sat on the rail, leaning on the mizin shrouds, in- 
haling as it were poetical sympathy from the gloomy rock, then dark and stern in 
the twilight. There was in all about him that evening much waywardness; he 
spoke petulantly to Fletcher his valet, and was evidently ill at ease with himself 
and fretful towards others. I thought he would turn out an unsatisfactory shipmate, 
yet there was something redeeming in the tones of his voice; and when some 
time after having indulged his sullen meditation, he again addressed Fletcher, I was 
soon convinced he was only capricious.” 

The travellers had rather a dull voyage to Sardinia, but to beguile 
the time after they had worked at emptying, they amused themselves 
by shooting at bottles. Byron found pistols and was the best shot of 
the party—we should however exculpate Byron from the charge of 
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having helped to empty the bottles. His health was delicate and he 
was on a regimen, but the mad-cap jolly Hobhouse, performed his part 
of the mellow-drama to perfection. 

“When the lights were placed upon the table in the cabin, Byron made himself a 
man forbid and took his station on the railing, between the pegs on which the sheets 
are belayed and the shrouds, and there for hours sat in silence, enamoured it may be 
of the moon. He was a mystery ina winding sheet, crowned with a halo.” 

We do not wonder -at Byron’s loving to sit amid the shrouds of the 
wave cleaving packet. Cross legged of the bowsprit is the true and 
delicious mode of navigating. ‘Then let the moon shine and the toler- 
ably fresh breeze blow; but the wind must not be too severe. Let 
the hour be any hour after moon waking. Before you lie yon fields 
without a path, behind you burns a light in the binnacle and there 
stands a solitary man in a red jacket and loose trowsers, and his keen 
eye is bent on a small delicate little object, that looks like the hair 
stroke of a lady’s pen, while his brawny hand makes the huge rudder 
roar through the deep, obedient to that delicate monarch, that points 
the way through the waste of waters. The moon we said before must 
shine to make the luxury complete. Then you are on your wooden horse 
and how you ride! up towards the fleeing stars you rush, and then 
down as if the lightning had snatched you from the earth and was 
pitching you in the dark abyss. Your hair is wet, and you must wear 
water proof boots, for a man to think of wading through the sea in 
unpatented calf skin would be the height of madness. Then if you 
are a poet you may think exactly as you please. You may sit there for 
an hou and work yourself into a speculative fever of the brain, and 
gem the flood with trident gods and dolphins, and Venus uprising in 
the midst sparkling with ocean’s raiments, and you may fancy that you 
hear the syren singing beneath you, but bend not over to catch a ray 
of her eye, strain not to listen to the floating symphony of her shells, 
for pop into the ocean you will dip, and “Clarence” did not see more 
terrors than you would feel.—We will now turn back to our sober 
path of selections, a heavy but delightful task. 

“Switzerland” said his lordship, “is a country I have been satisfied with seeing 
once, Turkey 1 could live in forever,” (and yet he died in Greece!) “ I never forget 
my predilections, I was in a wretched state of health and worse spirits when I was in 
Geneva, but quiet and the lake, better physicians than Polidori, soon set me up. I 
never led so moral a life as during my residenee in that country; but I gained no 
credit by it. Where there is mortification there ought to be reward. On the contra- 
ry, there is no story so absurd that they did not invent at my cost. I was watched 


by glasses on the Opposite side of the Lake, and by glasses too that must have had 


very distorted optics; [ was waylaid in my evening drives. I believe they looked 
upon me as a man-monster.” 


VoL. 1—32 
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We will now open our budget proper of Lord Byron and his contem- 
poraries. We will select in order. 
“Oft, in the progress of some fleeting dream, 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 
While still the visions to my heart are prest, 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest. 
I hear—I wake—and in the sound rejoice ; 
I hear again,—but ah! no brother’s voice. 
A hermit, ’midst of crowds I fain must stray 
Alone—though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwine, 
I cannot call one single blossom mine ; 
What then remains? in solitude to groan, 
To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone.”—Hours of Idleness. 


Of this passage, thus speaks Sir Walter Scott: 


“Tt has been reserved to our own time to produce one distinguished example of the 
muse having descended upon a bard of a wounded spirit, and lent her lyre to tell, 
and we trust, to soothe afflictions of no ordinary description ; afflictions originating 
probably in that singular combination of feeling, which has been called the poetic 
temperament, and which has so often saddened the days of those on whom it has 
been conferred. if ever a man could lay claim to that character, in all its strength, 
and in all its weakness, with its unbounded range of enjoyment, and its exquisite 
sensibility of pleasure and of pain, it must certainly be granted to Lord Byron. His 
own tale is partly told in two lines of Lara: 

Left by his sire, too young such loss to know, 


Lord of himself—that heritage of wo! 
4 2 * = * x a * * ® 


In those exquisite verses in his Hours of Idleness, ‘1 would I 
were a careless child,” we find the following stanza, and the commen- 
tary by Sir Walter: 


*T loved—but those I loved are gone; 

Had friends—my early friends are fled : 

How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead ! 

Though gay companions o’er the bowl, 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 

Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 


“ The ‘imagination all compact’ which the greatest poet who ever lived has as- 
signed as the distinguishing badge of his brethren, is in every case a dangerous gift. 
It exagerates indeed our expectations, and can often bid its possessor hope where 
hope is lost to reason; but the delusive pleasure arising from these visions of imagi- 
nation resembles that of a child, whose notice is attracted by a fragment of glass, to 
which a sun-beam has given a momentary splendor. He hastens to the spot with 
breathless impatience, and finds the object of his curiosity and expectation is equally 
vulgar and worthless. Such is the man of quick and exalted powers of imagination. 
His fancy over-estimates the object of his wishes, and pleasure, fame, distinction, 
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chanted fruit in the palate of a sorcerer, the objects of his admiration lose their at. 
traction and value as soon as they are grasped by the adventurer’s hand, and all that 
remains is regret for the time lost in the chase, and astonishment at the hallucination 
under which it was undertaken. The disproportion between hope and possession, 
which is felt by all men, is thus doubled in those whom nature has endowed with the 
power of gilding a distant prospect by the rays of imagination. 

“These reflections,though trite and obvious, are in a manner forced upon us, by the 
poetry of Lord Byron,—by the sentiments of weariness of life, and enmity with the 
world, which they so frequently express; and by the singular analogy which such 
sentiments hold with well-known incidents of his life.” 


We will now select from the celebrated article in the Edinburgh 
Review, for January 1808,—that article which brought forth the “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’—such passages, as are peculiarly 
striking for their satire and severity. ‘The paper is headed “ Hours of 
Idleness ; a series of poems, original and translated. By George Gor- 
don Byron, aminor. S8vo. pp. 200. Newark, 1807.” 


The reviewer commences thus : 

“The poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which neither gods or men 
are said to permit— a ° His effusions are spread 
over a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, than if they were so 
mueh stagnant water. As an extenuation of this offence, the noble author is pecu- 
liarly forward in pleading minority-— . . . Perhaps, 
however, in reality, all that he tells us about his youth is rather with a view to in- 
crease our wonder than to soften our censure. He possibly means to say, ‘See how 
a minor can write! This poem was actually composed by a young man of eighteen!’ 

” * ° He takes care to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, 
‘that when a nobleman appears as an author, his merit should be handsomely ac- 
knowledged.’ Jn truth, it is this consideration only that induces us to give Lord 
Byron’s poems a place in our review,” &c. 

This notice of his first attempt to sing amid the groves of Parnas- 
sus, goaded him to the quick. He has expressed his feelings in the 
following, written in 1821: 

“T well recollect,” said Lord Byron, “the effect which the critique of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers, upon my first poem, had upon me—it was rage, and resistance, and 
redress ; but not despondency nor despair. A savage review is hemlock toa sucking 
author, and the one on me knocked me down, but I got up again. That critique 
was a masterpiece of low wit,” &c. 

His answer attacked every person in the remotest degree connected 
with the Edinburgh Review. He struck the good Sir Walter over the 
noddle, and Jeffrey, and Lambe. He came out pell mell, and his din 
of battle was so deafening that every one was in amaze. The realm 
of the critic was invaded—their sanctuary was beseiged by a beard- 
less boy, and without mercy he drove his dagger home. It was well 
for his fame, but not so agreeable to his conscience afterwards, that he 


are alternately pursued, attained, and despised, when in his power. Like the en- 
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waged his battle with severity. It made a man of him—he then came 
forth with his hand used to his weapon, and he defied the host who 
dared to whistle him from Helicon. Sir Egerton Brydges thus re. 
marks of the effect of the Edinburgh Review upon him : 


“The severity of the criticism touched Lord Byron in a point where his original 
strength lay ; it wounded his pride and roused his bitter indignation. He published 
‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ and bowed down those who had hitherto held 
despotic sway over the public mind.” 


“ When Byron wrote his farhous satire, I had my share of flagellation among my 
betters. My crime was having written a poem for a thousand pounds, which was no 
otherwise true than that I sold the copyright for that sum. Now, not to mention that 
an author can hardly be censured for accepting such a sum as the booksellers are 
willing to give him, especially as the gentlemen of the trade made no complaints of 
the bargain, I thought the interference with my private affairs was rather beyond the 
limits of literary satire. I was, however, so far from having anything to do with the 
offensive criticism in the Edinburgh, that I remonstrated against it with the editor, 
because I thought the ‘Hours of Idleness’ treated with undue severity. They were 
written, like all other juvenile poetry, rather from the recollection of what had 
pleased the author in others, than what had been suggested by his own imagination; 
but, nevertheless, I thought they contained passages of noble promise.” — 

Sir Walter Scott. 


The flagellation above alluded to, stood in the * English Bards und 
Scotch Reviewers,” thus: 


‘““Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion ; 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace— 

A mighty-mixture of the great and base. 

And think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit, perchance, 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half a crown per line? 
No! when the sens of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame ; 

6 + * * 
For this we spurn Apollo’s venal sun, 

And bid a long good-night to “ Marmion.” 


We will now hurry on to Childe Harold, and see what the critics 
then thought of that renowned and magnificent journal : 


“Something too much of this, but now ’tis past, 
_ And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long absent Harold re-appears at last ; 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which {siJi not, but ne’er heal ; 
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Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age; years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb, 
And life’s enchanted cup, but sparkles near the brim.” 
[Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, iii, S. viii. 

“ The first and second Cantos of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ produced on their ap- 
pearance in 1812, an effect upon the public at least equal to any work which has ap- 
peared within this or the last century, and placed at once upon Lord Byron’s head the 
garland for which other men of genius had toiled long, and which they have gain’d late. 
He was placed pre-eminent among the literary men of his country, by general acclama- 
tion. It was amidst such feelings of admiration that he entered the public stage. Evee 
rything in his manner, person, and ~nversation, tended to maintain the charm which 
his genius had flung around him ; and those admitted to his conversation, far from find- 
ing that the inspired poet sunk into ordinary mortality, felt themselves attached to him, 
not only by many noble qualities, but by the interest of a mysterious, undefined, and 
almost painful curiosity. A countenance exquisitely modelled to the expression of 
feeling and passion, and exhibiting the remarkable contrast of very dark hair and 
eyebrows, with light and expressive eyes, presented to the physiognomist the most 
interesting subject for the exercise of his art. The predominating expression was 
that of deep and habitual thought, which gave way to the most rapid play of features 
when he engaged in interesting discussion, so that a brother poet compared them to 
the sculpture of a beautiful alabaster vase, only seen to perfection when lighted up 
from within. The flashes of mirth, gaiety, indignation, or satirical dislike, which 
frequently animated Lord Byron’s countenance, might, during an evening’s conversa- 
tion, be mistaken by a stranger for the habitual expression, so easily and so happily 
was it formed for them all; but those who had an opportunity of studying his fea- 
tures for a length of time, and upon various occasions, both of rest and emotion, will 
agree that their proper language was that of melancholy. Sometimes shades of this 
gloom interrupted his gayest and most happy moments.” 

The above beautiful description is from the pen of Walter Scott. 

“In the third Canto of Childe Harold,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ there is much 
inequality. The thoughts and images are sometimes labored, but still they are a 
very great improvement upon the two first Cantos ;—and Byron here speaks in his 
own language and character, not in the tone of others; he is describing, not invent- 
ing; and, therefore, he has not, and cannot have, the freedom with which fiction is 
composed. Sometimes he has a conciseness which is very powerful, but almost ab- 
rupt. From trusting himself alone, and working out his deep buried thoughts; he 
now perhaps fell into a habit of laboring, even where there was no occasion to labor. 
In the first sixteen stanzas, there is yet a mighty but groaning burst of sad and ap- 
palling strength. It has unquestionably the unexaggerated picture of a most tem- 
pestuous and sombre but magnificent soul !” 

Brydges was one of the most elegant writers of the day, and he has, 
in the above subtle and beautiful criticism, hit off Byron’s process of 
poetizing as well as if all his critics had set their heads together to 
discover his secret. We agree with Sir Egerton in his strong descrip- 
tion of the first sixteen stanzas, though these very stanzas have been 
lately black-balled by Blackwood, as verses not fit for the regions of 
daste and poetry. 





POETRY. 


LINES TO MY WIFE. 


WRITTEN IN ABSENCE. 


Alone, sweet Mary, at the midnight hour, 
I bless the silence and the solitude 

That gives my heart at length the wished-for power, 
In rapture o’er its treasured love to brood. 


Now rattling streets no longer vex the ear, 
Nor Babel discords kill each gentler sound, 
And now thy voice’s liquid flow I hear 
Charming the stillness from its sleep profound. 


The crowd of faces too has passed away, 
Whose varied forms the straining eye oppressed, 
And now, instead, thy glances round me play, 
And with thy smiles the empty space is blessed. 


Enraptured Hope, and Memory, hand in hand, 
Bring me their favors in this lonely hour, 
And strong imagination at command 
Gives to each wish a self-fulfilling power. 


I press thy hand, look in those melting eyes, 
Our lips have met and share the honied kiss, 
Sweet words of love, like fountains murmuring, rise, 
But die imperfect, smothered in our bliss. 


The Present stands bewildered with her joys, 
The Past returns to bless us with her treasure, 
The Future smiles, and outstretched arms employs, 
To promise happiness without all measure.— 


Look where the shining ripples curl and play 
About the recks whereon we feared to wreck, 
And frequent isles, that almost blocked our way, 
The barren waters with rich verdure deck ;-- 
We look with joy upon our former fears, 
Which, safely passed, are hopes for future years. 


D. 


{Mares,, 











THE DELUSIONS OF SCIENCE: 
BY CALEB CUSHING. 
SECOND PART. 


In these remarks, on the besetting delusions of science, thus far, I 
presume every intelligent person will have gone with me. 

No man of letters could set up for an astrologer, an alchemist, or a 
magician, without forfeiting at once all credit and respect, and sinking 
to the level of common jugglers and mountebanks. Nay, it would be 
impossible for any one to itinerate up and down the country at this 
day, teaching astrology, alchemy, and the black art, calculating nativi- 
ties, raising the dead by incantations, professing to transmute all metals 
into gold, pretending to the secret of renewing his youth after every 
fifty years, and foretelling future events,—in a word claiming to be 
omnipotent, omniscient, and immortal,—without finding his way before 
long to the lunatic hospital or the penitentiary. Of common consent, 
astrology is by every body given up to the novelist and the poet, to point 
amoral or adorn a tale. Alchemy is an exploded folly, good for 
nothing but to be grieved or laughed over. Gypsies and hedge-thieves 
are the only professional fortune-tellers, who are approved, accepted, 
and accredited by the present times. The black art is taken up by 
none but good-natured and frank-spoken magicians, who tell you 
beforehand they mean to deceive the senses by slight of hand. Char- 
latans, who might be disposed in sober earnest to pretend to magic 
skill, know very well that they should be scorned out of countenance 
on all hands, face it as they would, and that no degree of impudence 
on their part could stand against the searching spirit, the critically and 
scornfully searching spirit, of modern philosophy. And the sole en- 
chantment, which is now recognised, is the witchery of beauty. 

Yet, are there not delusions of the present day, equally gross with 
those old ones, which honest men, wise men, learned men, have never- 
theless brought themselves not only to believe, but to propagate, as 
confidently and as zealously as if they were inspired truths 1—~There 
be, indeed. We regard with well deserved scorn the puerile toilies, which 
in former times were dignified by the name of science; whilst other 
notions, which are equally absurd, which are precisely analogous in 
principle, and which future ages will regard with similar pity and 
wonder, have a corresponding currency in our own times. 

At the period when astrology and alchemy so generally obtained, the 
sciences of astronomy and chemistry, of which the former are the per- 
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version, were in their infancy. So was all natural philosophy, for the 
most part. In certain branches of natural science, great progress has 
been made, towards the settlement of facts at least; in others, it must 
be confessed, we stand as yet on the threshold of truth. To this latter 
class belongs the science of galvanism and electricity. 

Electricity derives its name from the Greek word for amber ; it being 
known to the ancients, that amber, on being rubbed, acquired the prop- 
erty of attracting light substances. And this was nearly all they did 
know of the matter. Other familiar electric facts were, of course, 
perceived, but their relations were not understood. ‘Thus the Emperor 
Tiberius, long before he came to the throne, on drawing off his tunic 
one day, observed that it emitted sparkles of light or fire; which was 
considered as a divine omen of his future greatness. (Sueton. Tib. 14.) 
It is only within the two last centuries, that the attractive property of 
amber on being rubbed has been found to exist in other substances ; 
that the emission of sparks in the friction of some substances has come 
to be ascribed to the same source ; and that, by numerous experiments 
with ingenious machines constructed for the purpose of collecting and 
concentrating the electric influence, approaches have been made to the 
developement of the science of electricity. 

Without going to the details of the science, my present object re- 
quires only a brief statement of certain of its received facts and sup- 
posed principles. In addition to amber, the same property existing in 
resin, Sulphur, glass, precious stones, silk, fur, and many dry woods, 
they were accordingly called electrics; while other substances, which 
do not possess this quality, but through which the electric influence or 
fluid passes readily, were called conductors ; the latter being also called 
non-electrics and the former non-conductors. But, moreover, this fluid 
was found to be of two kinds, unless, indeed, there be two fluids; sub- 
stances charged with either species of the fluid repelling substances 
charged with the same, and attracting substances charged with the 
other; the writers who suppose two fluids calling one vitreus and the 
other resinous, and the writers who suppose there is but a single fluid, 
calling one portion of it negative, and the other, positive electricity. To 
explain the phenomena of electricity, then, philosophers assume the exis- 
tence of asubtile fluid, without weight, highly elastic, pervading all mat- 
ter, capable ofmoving through the pores of every substance, and produc- 
ing, in different ways, various sensible effects. Thus, the transmission 
of the fluid through the human body would occasion a shock, passing 
along any number of persons in the same instant of time ; if applied to liv- 
ing vegetables it would immediately destroy their vitality; the sparks of 
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light or fire would be visible to the eye, and their crackling to the ear; 
and they would kindle and burn when communicated to inflammable 
substances. Here was a most curious set of facts, and one of great 
contingent importance. What was the true nature of this fluid? ‘) 
What its effects on life and health? Might it not be the undiscovered ie 
principle of life itself? Philosophers needed to tie themselves down ay: 
by the most rigorous rules of inductive science, to avoid being carried 
off, like the alchemists and astrologers of old, into the dark region of 
delusion and chimera. Enthusiasm on the subject reached its height, 
wher Franklin’s sublime experiment,—in which, by means of a kite, 
he literally drew down the lightning from heaven,— 

Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis,— 
demonstrated that thunder and lightning were nothing more nor less 
than the flash and the detonation of a grand electric explosion, a mag- 
nificent example of those mighty second causes, through which Provi- 
dence orders the works of Nature. 

Electricity had arrived at this point, in the use of instruments con- 
structed on the principle of producing the electric fluid by the friction 
of electric substances ; a stationary rubber, and a revolving glass cylin- 
der, with a metallic conductor attached to it, being the essential parts 
of the machine. Accident led to the discovery, by a man of science 
in Italy, that if a piece of zinc and a piece of silver for instance, in 
contact with each other at one end, were applied to the limb of a dead 
body, they caused the muscles to contract and move; and from the 
name of the discoverer, Galvani, this class of facts has been denomi- 
nated galvanism. But another Italian scholar, Volta, soon discovered 
that this quality did not belong to animal fibre only, any more than 
electricity to amber ; but that it depended rather on the association of 
the metals by means of an intervening moist or wet substance. Ac- 
cordingly, placing together a series of metallic plates separated hy layers 
of wet cloth, he speedily found that this machine, called in honor of 
him the voltaic pile, produced nearly all the phenomena of electricity, 
and that it was a much more potent engine than the other, leading to 
the discovery of many new facts, and thus adding to the mystery which 
already enveloped this extraordinary department of science. 

Later discoveries, in another branch of knowledge, have continued 
to augment, rather than to diminish, this mystery. The old Greeks 
Were acquainted with the fact, that certain ores of iron, by them de- 
horainated magnets, would attract other pieces of iron; and that the 
attractive influence was not impeded or cut off, by the interposition of 
glass or wood. Long before this substance had become the subject of 
Vou. 1—33 
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scientific investigation, though at what precise period is unknown, it 
was also found out, that if the magnet were floated on water, or set on 
a pivot, it would uniformly turn to, or near to, the north pole of the 
earth. Thus came into use the mariner’s compass, with its magnetic 
needle ever pointing to the pole, affording to the mariner a sure and 
safe guide to direct him over the ocein, in the darkest night, and the 
completest ebscuration of the heavens, and constituting the efficacious 
agent of those great nautical discoveries and vast commercial enterpri- 
ses, which distinguish modern times. 

What is magnetism? Why does the needle point always to the 
north? In the investigation of this problem, it was convenient to call 
one end of the needle its north pole, and the other its south pole; and 
it was perceived that in two magnets the same poles repelled each 
other, while opposite poles had a mutual attraction; and this led the 
mind at once to the correspondent tact in electricity. A theory of a 
fluid or fluids grew up as in the other case. Processes were devised, 
by which the magnetic property could be artificially communicated to 
unmagnetised iron; ray, it was found that bars of iron, placed in cer- 
tain positions, would of themselves acquire the property by some natu- 
ral process; and that lightning or electricity could be so applied as to 
make or unmake magnets. The direction of the needle to the pole, 
when balanced horizontally on a perpendicular pivot, was curious 
enough ; but when placed on an axis, and left to play up and down, it 
La then assumed a vertical direction, pointing towards the centre of the 
fi, earth; as if the earth itself was but another great magnet. The ex- 
i : planation of all this remained yet to be ascertained. 
+i Nor are these things, even now, thoroughly understood. Within the 
last twenty years, however, a series of experiments have been perform- 
ed by Oersted, Davy, Ampere, and others, in what is called elec- 
tro-magnetism, which tend to lead the minds of men to the conclusion, 
that electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are all the same thing ; or 
perhaps that magnetism is the effect of an electric current enveloping 
and pervading the earth; or that possibly, all the phenomena of these 
three sciences, as well as light and heat, and the gravitation cr mo- 
tion of the solar system, are but the varying manifestations of some 
unexplored and undiscovered agent, hidden from our research, as yet, 
in the mysterious arcana of Nature. 

You see, that in this branch of science, there is am abundance of 
startling facts, and a plentiful lack of any clear explanation of the 
facts. It is just the condition of things, in which it behoves true 
philosophy to be discreet and wary ; to receive as fact what is well pro- 
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ved, and no more ; to close its ears resolutely against all visionary spec- 
ulations; and to feel its way patiently along in the path of sober investi- 
gation, in the certainty that here is a glorious opportunity for the ac- 
quisition of exalted fame and never ending usefulness. On the other 
hand, it is, for the same reason, the very field for credulity, imposture, 
and false science, to run riot in; and they have not neglected the 
chance. ‘They have seized the occasion to build up the delusion of 
animal magnetism. 

In the first of these papers on the delusions of science, mention was 
made of Paracelsus and Van Helmont, early professors of alchemy. 
Each of these, and especially Paracelsus, embraced many other things 
besides the philosopher’s stone within the scope of his modest preten- 
sions. Astrology, art magic, the universal medicine, the elixir of life, 
and the philosopher’s stone,—all these were possessed and taught by 
Paracelsus, who, moreover, is the father of animal magnetism. Sir 
Kenelm Digby had his sympathetic powder for the mystical cure of 
wounds; and Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish gentleman, healed any 
disease, internal and external, by a simple touch. Van Helmont, and 
others of the school, published books in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which contain most of the peculiar ideas, and describe many 
of the peculiar practices, which Mesmer and his followers have reviv- 
ed in our own time. 

Mesmer was a German physician, of the latter half of the last 
century, who took up the old folly of the mystic influence of the 
planets in human affairs. This alone was quite enough to prove 
him either a cheat or a madman. He rode his hobby of the stars 
awhile, to little profit; and then changed it for that of animal mag- 
netism, a very natural and appropriate successor of astrology. His 
professed doctrine was, that the magnetic fluid, pervading all mat- 
ter, is of great tenuity, so as to be almost immaterial or etherial ; that 
it is the primary cause or medium of motion and sensation ; that it en- 
ters and acts upon the human body through the nervous system ; and 
is thus intimately associated with the operations of the mind; that it 
peculiarly affects some individuals; and that, while especially apt in 
the cure of nervous complaints, it is in fact a universal remedy for all 
diseases, Mesmer carried his theory to Paris, the centre of the re- 
finements of Europe, and also of its tices and absurdities ; and there 
made to himself a name and a fortune as other empirics do, by his au- 
dacity and his falsehocd. He undertook to cure every body, and 
speedily had numerous patients and followers. His process was this: 
The subjects to be operated upon, sat upon a chest or pretended res- 
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ervoir of magnetic fluid; they formed a ring, connected by a chain or 
by their hands, as in electric experiments; iron rods were pointed to 
different parts of the body, or the operator moved his fingers along the 
face or the limbs of the patient; and occasionally, he pressed the sto- 
mach forcibly with his; hands. All this was done to the accompani- 
ment of sweet music, and with other appliances to act on the senses 
and the fancy. Most of the patients were young women, and many 
of them were persons of weak nerves, and subject to hysteric affec- 
tions. After continuing the operation for an hour or more, a crisis 
ensued. Some of the patients were convulsed ; others uttered loud 
cries; others fell into a sort of stupor. One of Mesmer’s converts, 
Puysegur, improved on his master’s practice. He began by magneti- 
sing a great elm tree on his estate, as a reservoir of the fluid, and by 
attaching ropes to the limbs for multitudes to take hold of, he dealt 
out the magic fluid to the whole village of Busancy at once. Afier- 
wards, he fell upon a still easier design; maintaining that the simple 
volition of the magnetiser was sufficient to cast the subjects intoa 
magnetic sleep, in which they acquired new and extraordinary powers 
of mind and body, in sympathy with the magnetiser. These incidents 
at I@ngth attracted the notice of men of science; and commissioners 
were appointed by several learned societies, among whom, of the 
French Academy, were Bailly, Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin, to 
investigate the discoveries and practices of Mesmer. 

The doings of these commissioners are a model of candor, patience, 
acuteness, learning and wisdom, unsurpassed in the whole history of 
human knowledge. They reported the particulars of their investiga- 
tion, the facts they had witnessed, and the opinions they had formed. 
Their conclusions are summarily stated, in their report, as follows: 
—‘‘ The commissioners, having convinced themselves that the animal 
magnetic fluid is capable of being perceived by none of our senses, 
and had no action either upon themselves or upon the subjects of their 
several experiments; be:ng assured, that the touches and compressions 
employed in its application rarely occasioned favorable changes in the 
animal economy, and that the impressions thus made are always hurt- 
ful to the imagination; in fine, having demonstrated by decisive ex- 
periments, that the imagination without the magnetism produces con- 
vulsions, and that the magnetism without the imagination produces 
nothing ; they have concluded [with an unanimous voice {respecting 
the existence and the utility of the magnetism, that the existence of 
the fluid is absolutely destitute of proof, that the fluid having no exis- 
tence can consequently have no use, that the violent symytoms ob- 
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served in the public process are to be ascribed to the compression, to 
the imagination called into action, and to that propensity to mechanical 
imitation, which leads us in spite of ourselves to the repetition of 
what strikes our senses.’”"—-Such were the conclusions of these gentle- 
men. And they also addressed a private memoir to the Government, 
exposing the criminal tendency of animal magnetism, in depriving 
women of consciousness and moral control, and thus subjecting them 
to be made the victims of the vicious arts of the pretended magnetiser. 

On the publication of these facts, animal magnetism slunk for awhile 
into obscurity. But error and imposition are the fabulous hydra, with 
its ever-springing heads. ‘The next appearance of magnetism was in 
the metallic tractors of Perkins, an American quack, who was quickly 
routed by the scientific investigations of Dr. Haygarth in England, and 
the satiric poetry of Thomas G. Fessenden, in the United States. 
Animal magnetism once more fell into contempt, and so continued 
until within a few years, when it has been revived anew, in a more im- 
posing form, with all its exploded follies, its monstrous impostures, and 
its humiliating delusions. Sober books are published in Europe and 
America, maintaining and expounding this new science ; lecturers 
teach it in popular assemblies ; professors of it go around from place to 
place, practising its mysteries ; and the reign of astrology and alchemy 
isreturned. Redeunt Saturnia regna. 

These men ask us to believe that they have the power, by cer- 
tain manipulations of theirs, to throw a person into a magnetic trance, 
from which he or she (for the chosen subject is a woman) can be 
awakened only by the magnetiser; that in this condition the patient 
has new organs of sense and new faculties; that she can see with her 
fingers, her chest, or her back ; that she can also see into the interior 
of opaque bodies, and thus pronounce upon the hidden diseases of the 
human frame; that she is in such peculiar relation or sympathy with 
the magnetiser that she knows his unexpressed thoughts and wishes, 
and that he need but will a thing and she does it; that by clairvoyance 
she can see objects and describe incidents at the very moment existing 
and happening hundreds of miles off; and that she can foretell future 
events. Some of the American performers quite overshoot the mark. 
They not only receive from magnetic influence a knowledge of the 
future and of the remote, and of everything which the participator 
knows, but he occasionally infuses into their minds, from his own, 
facts and ideas which he does not know himself. Never was anything 
more absurd. Surely, if this be so, there is an end of what is called 
education. ‘The teacher has but to magnetize a pupil, and all the 
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ideas and knowledge of the former are transfused at once into the 
mind of the latter. Greek and Latin may be taught instantaneously 
by a magnetic touch. Few of the professors of the black art 
ever pretended to so much as this. And surely, if this be so, then 
these mighty masters, who can cure all diseases,—who can trans- 
fuse their will and their very nature into others,—who can discern 
the secret thoughts of men,—who by self-intuition know the absent 
and remote as well as the present, and superadd a prophetic vision 
of the future,—surely they are lords of the riches and power of the 
subject world, which cortains nothing human that may compete with 
their omniscience. But no, miracle of miracles, of these men and 
women, possessed of such extraordinary faculties, the actual condition, 
like that of their predecessors, the astrologers, alchemists, and magi- 
cians, gives the lie direct to their arrogant assumptions. ‘They differ 
from the every day case of itinerant jugglers only in this; that the latter, 
in deceiving our senses, admit and profess it, and we are amused, and 
frequently instructed, by the spectacle of their tricks of legerdemain ; 
while the former, instead of simply playing upon our senses, insult our 
understandings by the pretence that their slight-of-hand trickery is to 
be received as a new department of philosophy. And the true wonder 
is, that any sensible men are to be found credulous enough to put faith 
in such silly impostures,—and thus furnish the aliment whereby they 
subsist. 

It may be useful, before dismissing the subject, to resume the few 
physiological facts, which serve to bolster up this misshapen fabric of 
imbecility and fraud. 

The peculiar nature, and obscure relations of electro-magnetism, as 
already explained, afforded the basis of the superstructure. It gives 
the mesmerists a set of words under cover of which to simulate a science, 
just as the magicians mumbled some fustian phrases, called incantations, 
to astonish the ignorant spectator, and divert his attention from their 
tricks of delusion. They allege that the magnetic fluid is the invisible 
medium through which the thoughts and volition of one are transfused 
into the mind of another, and by and through which the faculties of 
the clairvoyant discern remote and otherwise invisible objects.— 
They say, the will of an individual passes from his mind through the 
matter of his nerves to his hand, by means unknown to us, and be- 
comes an action . and why not from one individual to another through 
the matter of magnetism, and by similar unknown means !—The 
answer is obvious. We believe in many authentic physical facts, 
which we cannot explain, because we know the facts;—it is pre- 
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posterous to infer that because a thing is inexplicable, therefore it is 
a fact. Besides, if, as a philosophical fact, this doctrine were proved 
by any satisfactory experiment, then it might be time to consider of it. 
That there is an electric or electro-magnetic fluid or physical agent, 
every body knows, or may know, by regular experimental observation. 
But none except the initiated have ever yet been able to discover the 
fluid of the magnetisers. It escapes and evades all the known electric 
tests. We are to believe in it on the naked assertion of these men. 
They reverse the rules of reason and common sense. They first as- 
sume their theory without facts to prove it; and then they invice us to 
credit incredible facts without evidence, because of the theory. 

Many of the marvels of animal magnetism are proved and notorious 
trick and collusion between the operator and the subject; many others 
are proved and notorious instances of self-delusion; some few are 
genuine cases of somnambulism, or other nervous diseases, though 
more of them are of assumed and acted somnambulism; and nothing 
remains of the ascertained facts of animal magnetism, which is not 
fully and satisfactorily explained by the influence of the imagination 
over the human system. ‘This was the conclusion of Dr. Franklin and 
his associates of the French Academy in 1784; and it is the conclu- 
sion of every discreet person who has examined the subject since. 
The books of history and medical science contain a multitude of cases 
of artificial trance, of nervous convulsions, of great physical changes, 
all plainly and confessedly wrought by the imagination; some of them 
far surpassing the achievements of the magnetisers ; such as what his- 
tory tells us of the ¢rembleurs of the Cevennes and the convulsionnaires 
of St. Medard. For, though the intellect of man places him so far 
above brute animals in most things, yet their animal instincts are un- 
erring, whilst his higher powers of mind, if they are the instruments 
of his greatness, are at the same time the instruments of his humilia- 
tion. And animal magnetism is the too common fact of artful impos- 
ture, acting through and upon the fancy of the credulous, so as often 
to delude the operator himself, equally with the subject of the operation. 

It is among the axioms of the magnetists, that a shattered frame, a 
nervous and excitable temperament, affords the best subject of the 
magnetic fluid. Such persons are, in the language of the science, 
good conductors. Persons in sound health of body and mind are uot 
affected, they are non-conductors. Scientific men are also proof against 
the magnetic influence. That is to say, the weak in body and mind are 
good conductors of the magnetic fluid, or folly ; the wise and the sane 
are non-conductors; and thus none are magnetised except those, of 
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whom the credulity and want of information, or the disorganized 
nerves, render them the easy dupes of bold mendacity and ingenious 
imposition. 

One word of the medical uses of animal magnetism. It is in the 
shape of an agent of health only, that its pretensions have gained upon 
the public ear. Persons of hysterical tendencies, of weak and broken 
nerves, of chronic complaints, curable only with time, if at all,—these 
are the ordinary victims of the most impudent quacks, who, if they 
did not promise impossibilities, would be untrue to their vocation. Such 
complaints may be removed by the violent concussion of the nerves, 
which the magnetisers produce, but they are more likely to be aggra- 
vated and increased. And the female, who trusts herself to the con- 
vulsions and trances and infused will of these itinerant tricksters, runs 
more chance of losing her character than mending her health. ‘The 
physician,” it has been well remarked, ‘‘demands the confidence of 
his patient, but he asks it for days and nights devoted to a conscientious 
pursuit of his profession, for multiplied experience, for probity, for all 
those qualities which challenge and call forth the esteem of mankind ; 
and not for arts which mystify, and admit of no investigation ,—estab- 
lishing power on the most dangerous of all foundations, that of a mise- 
rable amalgam of credulity and terror.” 

Finally, good men are to judge how far such practices comport with 
religion and, morals, when they reflect upon the repulsive indelicacy of 
the operations of animal magnetism, the tranced suspension of the 
moral faculties of female patients, and their absolute subjection to the 
secret will of the operator, which his art teaches or pretends ; and when 
they reflect that the professors of the art do not scruple to claim the 
possession of powers incomprehensible to themselves, and conferred 
on them, as they would have us believe, by the miraculous interposi- 
tion of the Deity in their behalf. For such is the plain and only 
meaning of some of the extravagancies of Deleuze and Poyen. (Poy- 
en’s Int. p. 37 and seq.) 

There is another fantastic science of our day, which, though by no 
means dangerous and reprehensible, in a moral point of view, like ani- 
mal magnetism, nor prejudicial to the order and peace of society, is yet 
in my opinion, equally delusive in a scientific point of view. I refer, of 
course, to phrenology. It seems to me to be the legitimate companion 
of astrology and alchemy. One of the old alchemists, Giovan Battista 
Porta, was a great professor of the art, which, in the present century, 

Gall has pretended to discover, and which Spurzheim and Combe 
have propagated as a new department of science. He also proposed 
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to ascertain the intellectual and moral characters of men by their phy- 
sical organization, more especially the configuration of the head; and 
he had his charts of the human faculties and of comparative anatomy, 
like the old astrologers and the modern phrenologists. For, as the as- 
trologers went about with their maps of the heavens, and their com- 
parative tables, and by means of these undertook to discover and 
predict the hidden character and designs, and future fortunes of men, 
so do the phrenologists with their maps of the brain; and as with the 
former a piece of silver would buy of them what was then called a 
horoscope or nativity, so will it of the latter, the same thing in sub- 
stance, though without half so good a name. 

But phrenology claims to be a science: of course, its pretensions 
must be tried by the ordinary scientific tests. It is defined and taught 
in books written by its professors ; and all possible justice will be done 
to them, certainly, if we take their own definitions, their own premises, 
their own facts, and examine these, to the end that by the judgment to 
be pronounced thereon, the assumed science may stand or fall. 

Spurzheim defines phrenology to be “the doctrine of the special 
manifestations of the mind, and of the bodily conditions under which 
they have place.” (Outlines &c, p. 1.) What is @ special manifes- 
tation of the mind? The words have no intelligible pertinent mean- 
ing. A dramatic representation, the delivery of a speech, the compo- 
sition of a poem, the exhibition of resentment or affection,—all these 
are “manifestations of the mind,” and “ have place” under corres- 
ponding “ bodily conditions.” Does either of these things constitute 
phrenology? The emotions and the thoughts of men are manifested 
in the expression of the eye, in the movement of the lips or the hands, 
which are ‘* bodily conditions’ under which these ‘ manifestations of 
the mind” happen. Is that phrenology? In the same place it is said 
that “phrenology concerns the most important element in the nature 
of man, his affective and intellectual faculties.” If this be a true 
definition, how is the line between phrenology and ethics, or meta- 
physics, to be drawn? Each of these descriptions of the thing is evi- 
dently too loose and vague to deserve the name of a definition. There 
is nothing specific in ,it, nothing worthy of extended comment or of 
refutation. 

Combe is a little more definite. He says ‘“‘ phrenology (derived from 
piv mind, and Aogog discourse,) treats of the faculties of the human 
mind, and of the organs by means of which they manifest themselves ; 
but it does not enable us to predict actions.” (Elements, p. 14.) 

It is very discreet and modest to notify us not to expect too much 
Vou. 1—34 
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from phrenology; to insert, in the very definition of the science, a 
caveut against supposing that it confers on its professors the power of 
divination or prophecy. But let that pass. ‘ Phrenology treats of the 
faculties of the human mind.” So does metaphysics. ‘And of the 
organs by means of which they manifest themselves.”” That the fa- 
culties of the mind have organs corresponding to them, is an assump- 
tion ; butif they have such organs, the knowledge of them is a part of 
the science of anatomy or physiology, and the physical conditions of 
the body are treated in the books of that class. 

Well, then, is phrenology the science of the mind? If so, it is but 
a new designation, and a very bad one, for an old thing ; for, whatever 
the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim may think to the contrary, there 
are some grave gentlemen recorded in history by the names of Aris- 
totle and Plato, Cicero and Seneca, Bacon and Locke, and so forth, 
who were not unknown in their day as rather given to the study of the 
human mind. 

Is it the science of the human body? Is it anatomy or physiology 
disguised by a strange name? If so, we have it unsophisticated, in 
he writings of Hunter, Bell, Richerand, Broussais, Magendie, Warren, 
and the like, who, not setting up for mystics or prodigies, content 
themselves with the scientific developement of facts, and the applica- 
tion of them to practical use without any quackery of vague pretension. 

But the phrenologists may be unfortunate in their attempts at defi- 
nition; and wiser men than Spurzheim or Combe have been puzzled 
to give just definitions of things, which they, nevertheless, knew existed, 
and of which they had some sort of obscure apprehension. Let us 
look into the details of the supposed science, to see if they justify the 
pretensions of its professors. 

There is nothing in the whole range of human knowledge, which 
has more completely eluded and defeated all physical investigation 
than the nature of the soul. We see its workings in all the great ef- 
forts of man. In the process of years, the ignorant child becomes 
the learned man ;—in the process of ages, the rude tribe of wandering 
barbarians is converted into a polished and refined people. A Lycur- 
gus, a Solon, or a Numa, grows up the lawgiver of states ;—a Cyrus, 
an Alexander, a Cesar, a Charlemagne, or a Napoleon, founds a dy- 
nasty or conquers an empire ;—a Brutus or a Washington achieves the 
liberation of his country ;—a Demosthenes or a Cicero rules over 
nations by the power of his genius and his eloquence ;—a Milton or a 
Shakspeare entrances the world with the charm of his creative imagi- 
nation ;—a Newton or a La Place adds new realms to the domain of 














science ;—-and in all the countless combinations of thought and of 
action, the human mind exhibits the mastery of its mysterious power, 
while religion points to the divinity of its essence, and the immortality 
of good or ill which awaits it, when it shall have “ shuffled off this mor- 
tal coil,” and receive its judgment at the hand of the Almighty. What 
isthat wonderful thing, which may do and suffer all these marvels ? 
There shall be a man, just, honorable, and pure in his dealings ; 
tender and true in all domestic relations; a disinterested patriot; a 
highminded statesman; a general, who leads armies to victory; a 
ruler, who wisely governs states; active and efficient in all great and 
good designs and doings; studious, learned, a ripe scholar, a pro- 
found philosopher ; with bright and original thoughts ever teeming in 
his mind, and his memory full fraught from the diligent study and va- 
ried experience of a long and glorious life. All these things he is, 
or has within him. But where and what are they? Give the boast of his 
age and his race into the hands of the anatomist; let the dissecting 
knife cut and probe into every fibre and nerve of his frame: will it 
uncover and expose to the eye any of those brilliant conceptions, those 
great purposes, those good principles, those infinite stores of knowl- 
edge, which distinguish that man from all the rest of his kind? No, 
not one of them. That subtle essence of the human soul does not 
submit itself to the investigations of anatomical or physical science. 
And yet the mind and the body constitute one person ; they co-exist ; 
they are associated together; each acts upon the other ; one of them 
is the organ or instrument, by means of which the other, still holding 
itself ever invisible, intangible, insensible, lords it over all the earth. 
Conscious of the associate action of the mind and the body, and 
yet profoundly ignorant of the precise nature of this connexion, men at 
length acquired a set of indefinite and vague words to express a well- 
known, and yet obscure and mysterious fact. There grew up the dis- 
tinctions of reason, emotion, passion and the like. The intellect came 
to be spoken of as one thing, and the affections another. Nay, the 
former was placed in the head, and the latter in the heart. It is evi- 
dent that there is nothing in this idea of discrimination between the 
head and the heart, and the assignment of separate faculties, affective 
or intellectual, to each; it is a mere phrase, a figure of speech, a 
popular fallacy. But here, in this current expression, we see the germ 
of the idea which characterizes phrenology, of ‘‘ faculties’’ of the 
mind, and corresponding “‘ organs” of the body ; and there is proba- 
bly about the same amount of reason or philosophy in the old phrase 
as in the new science. 
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If any soidisant philosopher should soberly take up this popular 
phrase as literally exact, and should proceed to build on it a system of 
‘“‘ the affective and intellectual faculties,” assigning the former to the 
heart, and the latter to the head, he might construct a very plausible 
phrenological theory. And if he were ingenions and enthusiastic, and 
built largely upon the admitted premises of an association of some sort, 
between the body and the mind, and a propos of that association, gave 
entertaining sketches of the physical peculiarities of great or noto- 
rious men, and of the real or fancied relation of their physical peculi- 
arities to their lives and characters, and threw in some useful sugges- 
tions on physical education,—by means of all this, he might not only 
attract public attention, and impart currency to his theory, but also 
conceal from the view of inaccurate observers, the radical fallacy and 
falsity of the only peculiar idea in his theory, the assumption that, as 
the brain is the organ of the intellectual faculties, so is the heart the 
organ of the affective faculties, and that the strength of the faculties is 
in proportion to the size of their respective organs. Good old Bunyan, 
with his hero Great-heart, would be a valuable auxiliary in defence of 
one part of such a theory. 

Akin to this class of facts is another, originally suggested by the all 
curious Greeks, and sanctioned by the modern writers of credit in phy- 
siology, of the differing temperaments of men, showing how much the 
natural organization of the whole body, as whether sanguineous or 
bilious, lymphatic or melancholic, has to do with the character of the 
mind, and the actions of the individual through life. Doubtless much 
may be truly inferred as to the disposition and character of a man from 
an accurate knowledge of his idiosyncracy, that is, the sum total of 
his physical peculiarities; but, in the estimate of this sum total, prob- 
ably the inequalities on the surface} or the solid contents, of any other 
part of the body, would have as good a right to be taken into the ac- 
count, as the inequalities on the exterior surface of the skull, or the 
solid contents of the brain, which, as we shall presently see, are all 
essential in the assumed science of phrenology. 

There are very few things, indeed, in which the same old Greeks 
did not anticipate us of the Lower Empire of science and of art. In 
the progress of their physical and metaphysical speculations, they at- 
rived at the conclusion, which all modern inquiry has confirmed, that 
the brain is very largely concerned in the action of the mind, and in 
all the functions of intelligence and vitality. They saw that the head 
was the immediate seat of must of the senses. Greece, full of pas- 
sionate admiration of the beautiful in everything, and more especially 
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of beauty in the human person,—the all-pervading Kadov, transferred 
from the visible object to the imagination, and from the imagination to 
the philosophy ,—her people distinguished, themselves, by the excellence 
of their physical structure as well as by force of intellect,—Greece, 


Land of lost gods, and godlike men, 


has transmitted to us her own model-forms, preserved in the immortal 
creations of the genius of her sculptors, as the beau ideal of dignity 
and of grace. They associated the conformation of feature with the 
peculiarities of character, which respectively satisfied their conception 
of the fitness of each. They perused the living face before them, as a 
book, in which traits of the mind were legibly written. If they did 
not develope physiognomy in all its details, they knew and taught 
whatever, at least, there is of true in that so called science. In their 
zeal to study every thing, to know every thing, to reduce every thing 
to fixed principles, they proceeded, in their speculations, to imagine or 
conjecture (for that is all they did or has been done since) that 
particular portions of the brain were appropriate to particular depart- 
ments or functions of the intellectual powers. Aristotle has handed 
down this, as he did so many others, of the ideas, philosophical or unphi- 
losophical, which modern philosophy is ever at work upon to amend, cor- 
rect, or fill out, like the rifacciamentos of some fragments of ancient stat- 
uary. Albertus Magnus, the magician of Ratisbon, designed, for the 
benefit of his contemporaries, a head divided into compartments, accord- 
ing to the current opinion derived from the Greeks. Melancholy Bur- 
ton did not forget this amid his rambling cogitations ; and he gives a sum- 
mary account of the old theory as follows: ‘‘ Inner senses are three in 
number, so called because they are in the brain-pan ; as common sense, 
phantasie, memory. ‘This common sense is the judge or moderator of 
the rest, by whom we discern all differences of objects; the forepart of 
the brain is his organ or seat. Phantasie or imagination, which some 
call estimative, or cogitative, is an inner sense which doth more fully 
examine the species perceived by common sense of things present or 
absent, and keeps them longer, recalling them] to the mind again, or 
making new of his own: his organ is the middle cell of the brain. 
Memory lays up all the species which the senses have brought in, and 
records them as a good register, that they may be forthcoming when 
they are called for by phantasie and reason: his organ is the back 
part of the brain.”—Here, I repeat, in these old speculations, is the 
seminal idea of modern phrenology ; with this difference, that the 
phrenologists, neither in their system, nor in their reasonings, seem to 
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make much account of ‘‘ common sense, the judge and moderator” of 
all the other faculties; and that, instead of contenting themselves with 
the convenient generality of Aristotle’s subdivision of the head,—which, 
like the old idea of the concentric spheres of the heavens, is mere 
imagination, and curious or at least amusing, like any other ingenious 
imagination,—they proceed to make the whole thing ridiculous by con- 
tinuing this imaginary subdivision of the brain into a great number of 
small sections, arbitrarily assumed, without evidence, and in the face 
of anatomy, as organs, corresponding to what they call propensities, 
moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties. 

To show this, I begin fwith stating the fundamental principles of 
phrenology, in the words of Spurzheim. These are, first, that “the 
brain is the organ of the affective and intellectual faculties ;” second, 
‘that the mind manifests a plurality of faculties, each individually, by 
means of a peculiar organic apparatus;” third, “that in the same indi- 
vidual larger organs show greater, and smaller organs less, energy ;” 
fourth, that ‘ the size and form of the brain and its parts may be de- 
termined by the size and form of the external head.” These are the 
essential principles of the doctrine, in the very words of its great 
master (Outlines of Phrenology):—>they constitute the science or 
theory. 

Supposing each of these positions to be true, and that the several 
faculties, and the true locality of each, are exactly ascertained, it is evi- 
dent that by examination of the exterior configuration of the head, the 
propensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual powers of every indi- 
vidual, are at once discovered and understood. You do not need to 
live with a man, to observe him in public and private, to watch his con- 
duct, to hear him speak, to read his writings, to try him by his actions 
and his life; you have only to feel and measure the surface of his skull, 
to guage his brain with a craniometer, as you would a cask of wine, 
and you have not only the solid contents settled with geometrical 
precision, but, what no other mensuration ever gave,—all their hid- 
den qualities of defect or excellence. 

Are these thingsso? Is it possible that men exist among us, pos- 
sessing this insight, more unerring than intuition, into the dark recesses 
of the human mind and heart? That this thing is impossible, I will 
not assert; nor that it is impossible to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
or the elixir of immortality, or to raise a train of obedient and all-pow- 
erful genii by rubbing Aladin’s lamp, or to read men’s destiny in the 
stars. These things may be. But I suggest to all discreet and sensi- 
ble persons, who love truth, and value science and good knowledge, 
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and the soundness of their own judgment of men and things, that, be- 
fore yielding credence to the astrologer, the alchemist, the magician, 
the magnetiser, or the phrenologist, it would be well to stipulate for sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the pretensions advanced by each, and to see 
that, in lawyer’s phrase, there be no departure in the pleadings, and 
that the evidence furnished be ¢o the point. 

Now, in the writings of ALL these classes of persons there are the 
same leading traits, characteristic of fallacy: such as mysticism (or 
mistiness ?) ; want of specific proofs to the point; theories assumed, and 
facts painfully sought after to support assumed theories, instead of the- 
ories deduced by induction from the facts; an air of science and of 
systematic philosophy, without the reality; much pretension ; a great 
body of statements that are purely conjectural or imaginary, and as 
such, admitted or apparent on the face of things; some principles of 
science, borrowed in each case from other well known departments of 
knowledge: and an adroitness of argument in always giving promi- 
nence to the borrowed principles, or incidental facts and illustrations, 
so as to disguise and keep out of view the deficiencies of reason and 
proof in regard to that which is the distinctive peculiarity of the pre- 
tended science. Far be it from me to say, that all or any of the wri- 
ters referred to, have not themselves heartily believed in the doctrines 
they propagate ; I disclaim this altogether ; on the contrary, it is partly 
by reason of the zeal, the enthusiasm, the blind self-deception of men 
of scientific culture, but of erring judgments, who have in successive 
ages believed, taught, and practised astrology, alchemy, art-magic, and 
magnetism, as we have already perceived in reviewing the history of 
these delusions of science, that they have each gained a temporary 
foothold in modern society. Without calling in question, therefore, the 
honesty of the professors of either of the pretended sciences, I sim- 
ply indicate the fact of a community of traits pervading the works in 
which they are severally taught, and especially an extraordinary fallacy 
of reasoning and destitution of proof in regard to that which in each 
case constitutes the individuality of the science. The astrologer as- 
sumes the relation of the stars to human life, and proceeds to discourse 
of astronomy and of the history of great men, and the remarkable coin- 
cidences which have happened in their lives. The alchemist assumes 
the original unity of gold and lead, and the capability of one being 
converted into the other ; and thereupon he writes a learned book filled 
with interesting facts in chemistry. Still, though astrology and alche- 
my be delusions of science, yet phrenology may be true science. But 
the remarkable analogy between the three remains, that, just as in the 
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case of the astrologer and the alchemist, 80 the phrenologist, under 
cover of much biography and entertaining personal anecdote, and of 
some intereresting disquisitions in physiology or anatomy,—no part of 
which is peculiar to phrenology, but is the proper domain of other well 
defined departments of knowledge,—under cover of all this illustrative 
or incidental and foreign matter, the phrenologist assumes for fact, and 
takes on all occasions for proved, that which either is not fact, or at 
least has never been proved, namely, that the size and form of the head 
correspond with the size and form of the brain, which consists of distinct 
organs, appropriate respectively each to a distinct propensity, sentiment 
or faculty of mind, capable of being discriminated by inspection or ex- 
amination of the external head. 'These things are not proved, and so far 
as any proof exists, it is to the contrary. And yet these things, and 
these things only, are phrenology : or at any rate, without these, there is 
nothing in phrenology as a separate or peculiar department of know- 
ledge. 

Does the brain consist of distinct organs? No. ‘* Neither the cor- 
tical or fibrous part of the brain,” says Dr. Sewall, *‘ reveals, upon dis- 
section, any of those compartments or organs, upon the existence of 
which the main fabric of phrenology is based. No such divisions have 
been discovered by the eye or the microscope. The most common ob- 
servation is sufficient to show that there is not the slightest indication 
of such a structure. Indeed, no phrenologist, after all the investiga- 
tions which have been made upon the subject, from the first dawn of 
the science to the present time, venture to assert that such divisions of 
the brain have been discovered.” (Sewall’s lectures, p. 39.) 

Does the size of the head indicate with precision the size of the 
brain? No. The same accurate and scientific observer has demon- 
strated that, owing to the differences in the thickness of the skull in 
different individuals, the size of the skull is no safe criterion of the 
size of the brain. Thus, in five skulls, all of the same volume, brain 
included, and each seventy ounces, the volume of the brain varied trom 
fifty to twenty-five ounces, or more than one half the volume of the en- 
tire skull. 

Does the exterior surface of the skull correspond to the interior, and 
to the form of the outer surface of the brain? No, very great diversi- 
ties exist. Oftentimes a marked protuberance on the outside arises 
from mere thickness in that spot, and has no corresponding concavity 
within. The uncertainty is especially great in the most important part 
of the head, the forehead, in consequence of the fact that sinuses or 
hollow cavites frequently exist in this part of the skull, separating its 
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inner and outer plates, and thus oscasioning fallaticus prominences in 
the forehead. 

Is there an ascertained association between specific faculties and 
specific parts of the brain? No, there is no such ascertained association. 
It may exist, it may not. Certain it is, that parts of the brain have 
been destroyed by disease, without destroying the assumed correspond- 
ent faculties. 

These facts might be extended and illustrated by further details ; 
but it is needless; either of them is conclusive against the theory ; 
because they contradict and disprove the fundamental principles of 
phrenology, and strike at its very essence. These are the fundamentals 
of phrenology, as laid down by the great master. They occupy, it is 
true, a comparatively small part of the writings and discussions of the 
phrenologists, who, while admitting that these are the essentials of the 
doctrine, find it very convenient to slide over them, for the most part, 
and dwell on other things. Thus, more than half of Spurzheim’s “ Out- 
lines,’’ consists of a a description of the faculties of the mind, contain- 
ing nothing new that is true, and assuming throughout the fundamen- 
tal fact that these are located in specific parts of the brain, which is 
constantly dealt with as a thing proved, though it has never been done. 
So it is in Combe’s ‘‘ Elements,’’ nearly one half of which, in like man- 
ner, consists 6f assertion without proof, and of mere guess-work announ- 
ced with oracular eonfidence as fact, inregard to the faculties, and their 
corporeal location. ‘Though much of what is thus set down in these 
books as philosgphy ‘is unspeakably Judicrous, and much of the rest 
demonstrably unsound, yet since, whether true or false, so far as it has 
any foundation in fact, it belongs to, and is borrowed from, other fa- 
miliar sciences, I do not leave my path to discuss these points here. 
Metaphysics are not phrenology. Ethics are not phrenology.. Physio- 
logy is not phrenology. £ducation, physical or mental, is not phre- 
nology.—While in the act of penning this very paragraph, my eye fell 
on a newspaper, containing the statement that on such a night a cele- 
brated professor of phrenology entertained the people of the good city 
of Philadelphia with a lecture on the evils of tight lacing. Is that 
phrenology? If so, it must belong to the rival school of the author of 
“ Alcibiades,” who threatens to start a new theory, dividing the entire 
man into phrenological compartments, as the encephalic, the thoracic, 
the abdominal, and so forth. With an obscure inkling of some such 
bright idea as this, did not the old astrologers map eut the human body 
into twelve parts, and place each of them in special charge of one of 
the signs of the zodiae, as iexhibited to the wondering and admiring 
’ vou. 1—35. 
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gaze in the frontispiece of many a modern almanaé? Jesting apart, 
however, I repeat, that metaphysics, ethics, anatomy, physiology, edu- 
cation, and biography, are very proper things, in their way, but they 
are not phrenology ; the essence of which is, the idea, that the brain 
is divided into distinct parts, each of them an organ, representing a pro- 
pensity, sentiment, or faculty of the mind; that the energy of each 
propensity, sentiment, or faculty is in proportion to the size of its or- 
gan, or distinct part of the brain; and that the size and form of each 
of these parts may be determined by the size and form of the external 
head of the living person ;—and this idea, like the basis of astrology 
and alchemy, though a thing possible, is not a thing probable, nor a thing 
proved, and whatever proof there is on the subject leads to the adverse 
conclusion. In a word, phrenology is one of the delusions of science. 

Like astrology and alchemy, it has its root in the perverted desire of 
men to overstep the bounds of the natural and the actual, to lift the veil 
in which nature covers so many of her operations, and to acquire that 
authority over the mysterious and the unknown, which the Deity has 
for his own wise purposes withheld from our reach.— 

Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 

Dr. Paris very justly observes, ‘* Credulity, although it is nearly allied 
to superstition, yet differs from it widely. Credulity is an unbounded 
belief in what is possible, although destitute of proof, and perhaps of 
possibility ; but superstition is a belief in what is wholly repugnant to 
the laws of the physical and moral world. Credulity is a far greater 
source of error than superstition ; for the latter must be always more 
limited in its influence, and can exist only to any considerable extent 
in the most ignorant portions of society ; whereas the former diffuses 
itself through the minds of all classes, by which the rank and dignity 
of science are degraded, its valuable labors confounded with the vain 
pretensions of empiricism, and ignorance is enabled to claim for itself 
the prescriptive right of delivering oracles, amidst all the triumph and 
the progress of philosophy. Credulity has been justly defined belief 
without reason, while scepticism, its opposite, is reason without belief, 
and the natural and invariable consequences of credulity ; for it may 
be observed that men who believe without reason are succeeded by 
others whom no reasoning can convince.”’ In addition to the evils aris- 
ing from this source, that is, the proneness of scientific credulity to 
end in scientific scepticism, in phrenology, as in all other cases, there 
is to be considered the tendency of the peculiar doctrines of phre- 
nology to materialism in philosophy and in religion. 
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This pretended science may be considered the perversion of physi- 
ology, as alchemy is of chemistry, astrology of astronomy, and mes- 
merism of electro-magnetism. Like them, its main reliance is on 
human credulity and sensibility to the marvellous, Like them, it has 
no stable foundation in real philosophy. Like them, it makes prose- 
lytes by taking up a few well ascertained facts, without which, of 
course, it could do nothing, and then proceeds to mix and compound 
these in an obscure mass of conjectural facts, mystic pretensions, and 
false assumptions. Like them, too, while systematically treading the 
path of error, it occasionally stumbles on a singie truth, which it makes 
the pretext for claiming of us belief in a hundred fables. Like them, 
it commonly obtains the ear of men, by some lucky hit, some flattering 
discovery, in the designation of what we suppose to be secret points 
in the peculiarities of our character and conduct; just in the very 
precise way that the old fortune-tellers have always gained credence. 

Impelled by curiosity and the desire of information, I have repeat- 
edly had intercourse with gypsies in Europe, and have been amused 
and instructed by the occasional felicity of their divinations; and will 
engage to produce as well authenticated proofs of the reality of their 
pretensions, as can be presented in behalf of the peculiar preten- 
sions of the phrenologists. It would be strange, indeed, if men, who 
devote themselves to the sole business of guessing at the traits of 
human character, did not acquire some adroitness in the exercise of 
the art. 

It is often said, by individuals who for the first time witness these ex- 
amples of expert conjecture, that surely there must be something in 
phrenology, deserving of investigation. There is something, and it is 
the singular proclivity of the world to run after amusing novelties, 
especially if there be in them something of the marvellous. But it may 
be taken as an axiom at the present day, that the facility with which 
men deceive themselves and deeeive others, is the true and only basis 
of all supposed sciences, constituted in any degree of marvels and 
mysticism. 

Another criterion of the true character of phrenology, in common with 
animal magnetism, is to be found in the conduct of the professors of these 
apocryphal sciences, who compass sea and land on a mission of propa- 
gandism in behalf of their pretended discoveries. No really scientific 
discoveries, or discovery of a new science, could by any possibility 
need to be thus driven into the public mind by dint of sheer force. 
Thousands of studious men, and ingenious mechanics, in Europe and 
America, the moment the public press brings to them the least hint of 
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any really valuable discovery in science or art, are prompt to examine 
it, and to do all reasonable justice to its merits. They do not wait for 
itinerating expounders of it to make it known, least of all for itinerat 
ing expounders, some, intelligent persons, undoubtedly, but more of 
whom are wanting in the first rudiments of the scientific culture neces. 
sary to qualify them to be teachers. Men of this description, it is well 
known, go around the country from place to place, undertaking for smal] 
sums of money to vend their mystic lore, and to establish scientific 
facts, not by rational demonstration, but by experiments on the imagi- 
nation and the nervous system :—a course of procedure distinctive of 
small exhibitions, rather than of dignified science. 

There is another criterion of the fallacy of this pretended scitace, 
which is the extreme sensitiveness of its professors to any contradiction 
of their dogmas. They put forth a melange of things which to say the 
least are very strange, and which they call a system of philesophy ; and 
they seem to think every body is to believe the whole on their magiste- 
rial ipse dizit, their ex cathedra assertion. If some looker on suggest 
difficulties or ask for proofs, they grow peevish ;—if, when they in, the 
profound gravity of their self-delusion utter things irresistibly ludicrous, 
we the people laugh,—as we needs must, or split our sides,—then they 
cry out * persecution.’—T hese foibles may exist as an exception in men 
of true science ; but they are, as the general rule, indicative of scienti- 
fic delusions. ‘True philosophy courts investigation, and defies ridi- 
cule. Philosophers, who have established important conclusions by 
sound argument or demonstration, cannot be laughed at ; and the more 
you reason with them, the better pleased are they. Not so with the 
astrologers, alchemists, magnetisers, and phrenologists. The latter, in 
common with the former, are too prone to regard the controverting of 
their doctrines as a personal injury. Some of them, it is very like, may 
consider themselves personally aggrieved by these remarks. If sucha 
fact should occur,—if any of them should take umbrage that their profes- 
sional opinions are subjected to the same process of examination to 
which my own, as a lawyer and a politician, are every day stibjected, 1 
must of necessity consider it as a trait of morbid sensitiveness, charac- 
teristic of unsound philosophy. 

In Germany, the hot-bed of all mysticism, and in Paris, the resort of 
all follies, it needed no extrinsic aid to give circulation to phrenology. 
But in Scotland, and in the United States, it has drawn to it respecta- 
ble names, and some popular countenance, by the pretensions it puts 
forward to the special guardianship of intellectual and physical educa- 
tion. It is thus the general ear is misled. Let any person reflect 
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carefully on the writings or discourses of any of the approved phrenolo- 
gists, and he will perceive that all of intelligible and proved matter 
which they contain, all that is not ingenious conjecture and mere spec- 
ulation,—with exception of partially selected facts in physielogy and 
anatomy, few if any of which have either novelty or value,—that all the 
residue consists of treatises of education, which appertain no more to 
phrenology thap to mineralogy or botany. Its fallacies are preserved 
in this, like the fly in a lump of amber. Tear this away, and it van- 
ishes from the public eye and is lost in its appropriate insignifi- 
cance. 

Phrenology has now taken the place of that physiognomical art, 
which the common law classes with palmistry, fortune telling, and the 
other branches of the dignified trade of the gypsies. Phrenology is 
more appropriate to them, than to the respectable men among us, to be 
found who receive and practice it. Physiognomy, the discrimina- 
tion of the character by the features, form, and natural actions of men, 
is pleasing at least to the fancy, if unsatisfactory to the judgment. 
We always conceive impressions of eharacter from the external ap- 
pearance of men. Symmetry of countenance, and grace of carriage 
and form, recommend themselves insensibly, because the love of beau- 
ty is natural to us all; and the sense of deformity is unpleasant to the 
eye and the mind. But how rash would be the conclusion that the 
handsomest person is the wisest and best ; and that the less handsome 
are of necessity destitute of moral. and intellectual beauty!—'’he re- 
verse is quite as likely to be the truth. Was it not of Satan that the 


poet says :— 
He seemed 


For dignity composed and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow. 


All experience tells us, 


There is no art, 
To know the mind’s construction in the face. 
Yet when Lavater taught us to study the mind in the features, it was at 
least an agreeable task, especially if the subject of the examination 
happened to be the form and features of a lovely woman, full of bloom, 
and spirit, and grace. 

Scarcely so.much can be said in favor of a doctrine, which teaches us 
to overlook these visible and tangible charms, to cast aside the tresses 
which adorn them, and to explore instead the obscure bumps on the 
naked surface of the skull. It is difficult to discuss the thing without a 
laugh. Physiognomy has been styled the art of rash judgment, and phre- 
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nology may be termed the art of no judgment at ail. The human soul is 
not to be measured with a brass guage applied tothe head. You might 
as well undertake, to draw off the ocean in a water-bucket. Nor are 
the infinite and complex varieties of the temper and the mind to be 
discovered by the mechanical process of simply passing the fingers 
over the outside of the human head. It is mere charlatanry.—There 
isno such short cut to the intuitive knowledge of human character, 
In the just language ascribed to the Emperor Napoleon: ‘* Nature does 
not reveal her mysteries by external forms. She hides and does not 
expose her secrets. To pretend to seize or penetrate human charac- 
ter by so slight an index is the part of a dupe or an impostor. The 
only way of knowing our fellow-creatures is to see them, to haunt them, 
to submit them to proof. We must study them long, if we wish not to 
be mistaken ; we must judge of them by their actions.” — 

In conclusion, let me remark, that the valuable facts, which the pro- 
fessors of astrology, alchemy, animal magnetism, and phrenology, may 
have chanced upon, are no justification of, or apology for, such vain 
pursuits. They are the grain of truth in a bushel of chaff. Intellect 
is too precious, and life too short, to be wasted in the chase of chi- 
meras, because of the casual and unsought for good, which may by 
possibility arise out of such misdirected labor. It is the significant 
folly of the old proverb, to seek to draw sunbeams from cucumbers, 
when the great fourtain of light is shining in the clear sky above us. 
We do not sow tares in order to reap wheat, though by chance a single 
wheat stalk might spring up in the harvest of tares. Yet how many 
minds have been thrown away on the puerilities of false science, de- 
ceived themselves and deceiving others, who needed only a better aim 
to have become the lights of their age, and a blessing to after genera- 
tions. As in Milton’s idea of the terra firma of the globe falling off 
into the limbo of vanity, so here, the rich and beautiful domain of science 
borders on the depths of delusion; obscurity hangs over the dividing 
line; and a single false step may plunge the incautious wayfarer into 
the unclean abyss.—Speculative absurdities have always gathered a- 
round the face of science, like the stifling gas on the floor of volcanic 
caverns; she has only to stand erect to escape their deleterious influ- 
ence. Such things are the fire-damp in the deep mine, which the safety 
lamp of true knowledge disarms of its mischief, and makes it the 
means of usefulness,—just as wholesome food is extracted from certain 
poisonous roots. We cannot hope that our age, enlightened and prac- 
tical as it is, should be wholly exempt from the infirmities and aberra- 
tions of the human mind. But happily, since the time of Bacon and 
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Newton, the precepts of the one, and the practice of the other, by ex- 
acting observation and experiment as the only stable foundations of 
knowledge, if they have not prevented the rise of scientific errors, 
have rendered it easy to detect and expose them, and weed them out 
before they strengthen and spread and overgrow the land. Thus 
much we may with assurance expect from the cultivation of positive, 
in place of imaginative, science. 

The errors which I have remarked upon, are frequently spoken of as 
popular delusions. They are in fact, however, scientific delusions.—T he 
people, the great body of society, are not to be reproached for the 
errors, whieh ingenious and learned persons, calling themselves philos- 
ophers and men of science, choose to propagate, compassing the world 
and expending their whole time in the task of kneading such errors into 
the mass of popular opinion. And it is the more important to combat 
such errors, to consider these things well, to keep the mind on a true aim, 
in times like the present, and especially in a country like ours, where 
the forms of life furnish extraordinary facilities for the propagation and 
reception of scientific errors, and where knowledge, and the right and 
power which belong to it, are confined to no favored class, but dissemi- 
nated through society, like the glorious gift of human reason itself, the 
common heritage of all the immortal creatures of God’s providence. 
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They seem spontaneous mvsic, on light wings 
Floating a blessing to the air around ; 

Sweet harmonies not made by mortal power, 
But from the beauties of the world exhaled— 
Made up of odors, which when spring is gone 
The earth gives up for lost, of notes from birds 
Checked by a breeze too strong, of smiles that fading, 
Seemed pleased to die upon a fair one’s lip, 

Of chimes from childhood’s laughter ringing out, 

Of sighs that maidens waste upon the wind, 

Or breezes sadly murmur mid dead Jeaves ;— 

Of all things bright, or sweet, or beautiful, 

Blithful or melancholy, that have passed, «i 

Or seemed to pass, from being into nothingness,— 
Which here have met, and sweetly harmonised 

Tn songs which seem self-sung as self-created. 
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MY SPIRIT’S BRIDE. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


“ Cossi noi la bellezza 

Che ’e vertu nostra cosi propria, come 
Ra forza del leone 

El’ ingegno de ? huomo.” 


Her form was shadowless— 
A being of pure light, who made all things 
Around the shadows of her loveliness, 
Like an embodied sun, whose radiance flings 
A darkness on the surface of clear streams, 
Around the centre of his focal’d beams. 


Her words were links of thought 
Woven in one continuous chain of love 
Around my heart, in which it had been caught, 
And fastened with an image of the dove, 
Whose embrace all the world eould not untie, 
And was an emblem of her constancy. 


The sweetness of those words 
Fell from her lips like music from the shell, 
In labyrinthine cadence—as some bird’s, 
Long absent, wakes up winter with its spell, 
As if the hail-song of its own desire, 
Were emptying of its heart of notes of fire: 


Her thoughts were like the swans 
Of Phebus circling on some ambient lake 
At daybreak, when the morn, her sister, dawns, 
And, blushing, kisses all the flowers awake ; 
And floating on my soul’s translucent sea, 
Broke up‘its calm to waves of melody. 


And as the stars {of night 
Are Jewels of Eternity, all hung 
Around the brow of God, so they were bright, 
And from my heart, around which they were strung, 
Looked on the mirror of my soul’s deep sea, 
And saw themselves reflected burningly. 





And now in this fond breast, 
Rocked by the pantings of my heart, like leaves 
Swayed by the Autumn winds, she takes her rest ; 
And as the moon looks from the purple eves 
Of heaven, upon the waves of the deep sea, 
So looks my soul upon her purity. 


New-York, Japuary 1, 1839. 
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SCENIC AND CHARACTERISTIC OUTLINES OF CONGRESS. 
No. III. 






The Scene of tho Investigating Committee.—Ely Moore, of New York.—Henry 
A. Wise, of Accomac, Virginia, 











At this period, when the country is under an excitement about the : 
corruptions in Government and the Executive tolerance thereof, it is be 2 
presumed, that it would be interesting to present to our readers, out- he) oh a 
| 
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lines of those distinguished gentlemen, who have performed their duty 1% 
to their country, upon one of the most painfal investigations that could af 
have fallen to the lot of public men to discharge. We will therefore | 
lay before our friends, the characteristic lineaments of Harlan, Wise, 

Dawson, &c. the Whig members of the Committee of Investigation. 

Prefaratory to our sketches, we will take occasion to allude to the fact, 

that this committee was the result of Mr. J. Garland’s resolution, not 

obtained in the partial and partizan mode proposed by Mr. Cambreleng, 

but by the ballot box. It was curious to witness the extraordinary ex- 

hibition presented by the democracy of the House upon the occasion of 
the ballot. They discovered that it was impossible to stem the tide 

that was setting in from the people, and that demanded investigation, 
and the last plank, the Speaker, was left to the party, in the midst of 
their distresses. But the speaker was excluded from the glory of appoint- 
ing a white-washing committee, by the continued independence of that 
noble band of Conservatives, who stood side by side with the Whigs, on 
this eminent occasion. Floundering amid the doubt and _perplexi- 
ties of their situation, we watched from our quiet noo in the hall, the 
manoeuvering of the trained bands, and it was bighly amusing ‘o see 
Toucey and Turney, and Pettriken and others, not to omit the sanctified 
Thomas of Maryland, or even poor Broadhead of New York, ex-deputy 
sheriff of his district, in the most painful fidgets. They walked around, 
whispering here and there words of fearful import, with shrugging 
shoulders and raising eybrows, as if the buffoonery of their actions, their 
spasmodic fears, could paralize the spirit of free inquiry or free voting. 
The Rev. looking Mr. Haynes of Georgia, by some called the Premier, 
by others more sagacious, the Primer of the House, was excessively 
unhappy. Afar off, with his papers around him, ensconsed amid piles 
of his own reports and speeches, sat the distinguished Mr. Cambreleng, 
glancing around occasionaily through his quizzing glass, at the troubled 
spirits he had excited, and to whom even he could give no comfort. we 
Vor. 1-36 
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Cushman, and Pettriken, and Bronson were kept in constant and un 
necessary agitation, vote after vote was given, and still the Whig star 
was in the ascendant—Harlan! Curtis! ! Wise!!1 Dawson !!!! Hop- 
kins! Smith !!—the thunder of Waterloo was nothing to the horrid 
annunciations that burst from the agonized Speaker as he proclaimed 
the defeat of the faithful. In solid column marched forward the friends 
of investigation, and down upon their knees, fell the batallions of the 
spoils-men. The triumph was thorough, radical and complete. The 
Whigs and Conservatives uniting, voted for those genetlemen of the Ad- 
ministration party, who were distinguished for their plain blunt busi- 
ness sense, but that would not suit the party. Lawyers must be chosen, 
special pleaders, men who would go into investigation, not to search, 
but to conceal, by technical objections. Consultations were held with 
the leaders, upon a proper course to bring about that end. Those 
gentlemen of the Administration party, who had been elected to serve 
on the committee, three in number, were instructed to decline the 
choice and they therefore presented themselves on the following morn- 
ing before the House and asked to be excused. They were excused. 
Then came on the electioneering and the trickery of the party. Mr. 
Thomas of Maryland, was the man requisite for the emergency.—His 
name was whispered about among the liege men and Pettriken’s que, 
pointed due west and seemed to indicate Mr. Thomas as the object of 
its observation. But the god-like or saint-like, but little like a saint, 
Mr. Thomas, was not voted for, and he was luckily, for the sake of jus- 
tice and of truth, allowed the honor of holding his seat for the rest of 
the session.—Amid this calamitious condition of affairs, Mr. Ely 
Moore, of New York, uprose and sounded the war note. Mr. Moore was 
rather in a fury, but we knew he could not avoid it, for he had certainly 
witnessed the first signa! party overthrow of his friends in that hall. 
The battle had been waged to the very hilt. From all parts of the 
countr?, had came the calls for investigation into the immense defalca- 
tions of Mr. Swartwout, and neither party could possibly have resisted 
the demand. Price too had fled with his princely share of the public 
money, and the report of Mr. Woodbury had been read by members, 
analized by Wise, and amid its cumbrous folios, the. most nefarious 
corruptions had been discovered. At this crisis uprose Mr. Ely Moore, 
of the City of New York. His brows were knit and his fist clenched. 
His white headed cane did not stand up on this occasion, as on a former 
very distingushed occurrence, but alone, unsupported, unsustained, the 
knight of Tammany, stood before the representatives. What could 
Mr. Moore say? His friends looked upon his gathering brows and 
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flashing eye, with hope. His political enemies, for he has none per- 
sonal, with emotions of deep anxiety. It was at the moment when Mr. 
Taylor of New York, (administration,) had been excused. 

“ Mr, Speaker,” exclaimed Mr. Moore, shaking his finger at the 
chair. “I rise Sir, to make one observation. This game has been play 
ed to its bent—It must stop. Let me assure honorable gentlemen that 
they need not vote for any of our party, for I will denounce that man 
a traitor and a conspirator, who accepts the appointment upon this 
committee, who is not voted for by the democracy of this house! Yes, 
Sir, a traitor and a conspirator!” Here Mr. Seargent S. Prentiss of 
Mississppi, rose in his place and called Mr. Moore to order—* no no,” 
cried several Whigs, ‘‘let him go on—he is on the right track—let him 
threaten—it is becoming,” Sc. &c. Mr. Prentiss held the floor and 
continued to call Mr. Moore to order. At this moment Moore did as- 
sume,the Cambyses vein in sober truth. He walked rapidly down to 
get upon a level with his ‘‘ Orderly Seargent,” and firmly fixing him- 
self, he looked that gentleman full in the face, with a challenging ex- 
pression. For a moment no one spoke—at length Mr. Moore, in a 
brief tone exclaimed—* take your seat Sir, take your seat Sir—lIt is 
my buisness not yours—Take your seat Sir.” Mr. Prentiss coloured 
up alittle, and something very severe was expected from him. The 
Speaker raised his ivory hammer. The clerks and letter writers, and 
scene-loving galleries held up their heads and gazed in silent admira- 
tion at the gathering storm. There was a good deal of the ridiculous 
in Moore’s manner, and Mr. Prentiss not wishing to be mingled up in 
ascene so purely grotesque, turned upon his heel and said “* Well let 
the gentlemen abuse his own friends as much as he pleases,” and forth- 
with he took his seat. By this time Moore had finished his speech, 
indeed he had finished at the precise time that Mr. Prentiss called him 
to order. The threat thus boldly uttered by the especial champion of 
popular rights, by Mr. Moore, headman of the loco focos, had a startling 
effect. He with his party were in the minority at that time in the House, 
and yet he and they who heretofore had been denouncing the Whigs, 
because they were said to have opposed the will of the majority, 
dared to bid.defiance to that ged whom they have so constantly insult- 
ed by hypocritical worship. What! for a member, belonging to any 
party whatsoever, and especially to the modera Democratic party, to rise 
in his place and pending a vote, to threaten his peers for voting so and 
80, and to denounce them under the violent and insulting names of 
traitor and conspirator, if they did not oppose to the utmost the will of 
the majority. It was an outrage so gross and daring that it should 
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have received a solemn reproof from the Speaker himself. But it was 
permitted to pass by unnoticed. While Mr. Moore is in our hands we 
will present him to our public at full Jength. Mr. Moore is to be left 
at home next session, and we take it for granted that he will use his in- 
fluence with the goodly inhabitants of Gotham, to have himself retura- 
ed after the expiration of his present successors term. Personally we 
shall always feel happy in seeing Mr. Moore in Congress, politically we 
would rather have his room than his company. We are good friends 
with the high champion of the loco-focos, and at this moment we have 
by our side a neat testimonial of that friendship, in the shape of a 
beautiful ebony cain, silver mounted, and inscribed ** To —— from his 
friend Ely Moore.” ‘This pledge of our mutual regard was presented 
to us as above indicated, and we shall always value it as an honorable 
evidence in behalf of the donor and the receiver, that they could 
throw aside party animosity and converse like rational beings, partici- 
pators of the same glorious and unalienable rights secured by our p:- 
litical institutions. 

Mr. Moore is about thirty-three years of age, six feet in height, and 
strong and well made. He is rather an intelligent looking man, 
having more the marks of care than thought upon his face. His hair 
is slightly tinged with the evidence of physical suffering. His voice 
is strong, good, but not to be depended on by Mr. Moore himself. He 
hallos too loud when he speaks, and is subject to sudden attacks of 
vertigo. 

Mr. Moore is a curious specimen of the genus, self-made. ‘* When 
but an idle boy,’’ he lost father and mother, and was bound out to ride 
post. For four years, through storm and wintry hail, and summer 
heat, the little Ely, with saddle bags of leather, coursed it along his 
beaten track, four days in the week—each day riding forty miles, the 
little Mazeppa of the post office—winging his way along on a good 
nag, fording streams and looking out for mail robbers—the sinews of 
early manhood tightened themselves around the orphan boy, and we 
suppose he felt those dim impulses of future exaltation that predominate 
at this period within his breast. Kicked about by the hostler and 
the horses, buffetted by the post master and the post mistresses, the 
bold hearted letter carrier, (future subject of political letter writers 
animadversion,) grew in independence and hardihood, and finally ac- 
complished his release from the duties of the saddle. From a carrier 
of letters, he became a setter of type, and fora weary time the friend- 
less boy toiled at his hard and unthankful lot, unloved by ought, we 
have been told, save his dog,-—he earned his bread in pain and broke it in 
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sorrow. For several years he lingered along the humble walks of life, 
till his genius became known among his fellow workmen,—his voice 
was loud, his language impassioned, and consequently to such men 
as he conversed with, it was eloquent—he read extreme books, imbibed 
some ultra-democratic religious opinions, and finally became a public 
declaimer. His fame spread from the large room of a printing office 
to the ears of ‘Tammany, (* walls have ears’) A nomination to Con- 
gress was obtained for him by his friends, and the consequence was 
Mr. Moore was elected by the ticket of the party. Mr. Moore isa 
thorough radical, he wants change, and in the very desire for change 
he shows his insufficiency of intellect to grapple with the tremendous 
rights and to enjoy them, that are the result of a perfectly established 
form of equal republican government. Mr. Moore can never be of 
voluntary service tothe country. He may make its friends more ener- 
getic in guarding her against the attacks of innovations, and in this way 
he will deserve the gratitude of posterity. 

When Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi, called Mr. Moore to order, and 
upon Mr. Moore’s assuming so fierce a look, there was a gentleman 
sitting very quietly, and with a smile upon his face, looking at Mr; 
Moore. It was Henry A. Wise, of Accomac, Virginia. We remem- 
ber several years ago when this gentleman first came to Congress—he 
was then quite young ; he is now but thirty-two—he was then attrac- 
tiveon account of his youthful and sanctified appearance. We used 
frequently to see him in Congress, with his hair parted on his forehead, 
and his white cravat and old-fashioned clerical looking suit of black, 
and never were we so surprised as when it was announced, on one cold 
day during the session, that two young men, one of whom was Mr. 
Wise, had gone out in blankets to fight a duel. After that he had no 
appearance of a clergyman to our eye. From that moment Mr. Wise 
has been growing upon men’s admiration and hate, for the two emo- 
tions keep pace with his actions. Upon several very great occasions, 
requiring physical and mental intrepidity, Mr. Wise has achieved to 
himself very great admiration. Coming into Congress a friend of the 
Jackson Administration, he continued to yield to its measures his sup- 
port, until he found that the promises of reform made at the Inaugural 
were not intended to be fulfilled, and then it was that he became an 
opponent of the Administration. ‘The change of position dispelled the 
delusion that had misled his mind, and with every energy in full and 
powerful action he commenced his glorious and intrepid attack upon 
the corruptions of Government. With Bailey Peyton, of Tennessee, 
aman of his own age and figure, and now, unfortunately, out of Con- 
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gress, he formed a strong and intimate friendship. Peyton was a fear- 
less, an eloquent, and powerful young man. His noble countenance is 
present to our memory as if the man himself was here, and we fancy 
that his sonorous voice is ringing in our ears. These two young men, 
not thirty years of age, while older men paused, stepped into the arena 
and challenged the Administration with investigation. Day by day 
Wise and Peyton thundered their accusations into the ears of the 
House, and finally, a committee was raised—a packed committee ; and 
we all remember how their labors were frustrated by the special plead- 
ers of the Administration who sat upon it. Wise, a delicately made 
man, had to go armed, least he should be waylaid between his lodgings 
and the committee rooms. 

To persons living in the country, amid the harmony of nature, lap- 
ped in peace, this may be startling intelligence, but it is trues Could 
we reveal the secrets of our prison, we could tell how clerks in the 
Departments, while General Jackson was President, went at midnight, 
under disguise, to the rooms of Whig members, then and there to tell 
where laid the fraud and where lurked the assassin. 

A popular chieftain of supposed infallibility, was at the head of 
affairs. He was supposed also to be the Plutus of politics—the 
keeper of unmeasured treasures. To doubt, or to seem to doubt his 
fallibility, was sacrilege, and not to prostitute oneself to gratify his 
vengeance were things that never occurred. ‘To win his favor every 
means were resorted to, and when bad men saw in him the central 
point of a violent and personal system, they felt themselves pre- 
pared to do anything however datk or desperate. The elements of 
society were tainted, as we have said in another place,* and while the 
people slept securely under the mysterious and mighty influence of the 
laws, they little dreamed that there existed in this city a cabal that was 
sapping gradually the foundations of private virtue and public liberty. 
It was at this time that Henry A. Wise was called upon to act. Here, 
in the midst of so much corruption, and so much personal risk, he was 
accoutred either for the sacrifice or the victory. 

Many well-meaning persons have attributed to Mr. Wise too hasty 
and violent a temper. It is a great mistake, and shows how prone we 
are to draw conclusions from the nearest premise of the fact. Had 
persons gone back to the era in which he first opened his quiver of op- 
position, they might have been induced to judge otherwise of this truly 
great young man. Had he been tame, and gentle, and submissive, in 
those days, there would have been no developements—had he submit- 


* Review of Clement Falconer, or the Memoirs of a Young Whig. No. 1, Art. 3. 
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ted to the intimidations of Executive and menial wrath, we would not 
now see abroad the happy evidences of a spirit of popular repentance. 
The country may be thankful that she had in her councils at that time 
such aman as Wise. Without him, there would have been a good 
deal of prosy debate, but with him there was action. What other man 
would have enchained the body of Representattves and a delighted au- 
dience by his direct and manly attack upon Cambreleng, who lost, 
in conjunction with Mr. Wright, of the Senate, the great fortification 
bill? Cambreleng and the Administration party had, on the last night 
of the session, killed off the fortification bill at a time when we stood 
in a hostile attitude to France, in order that an anti-Whig excitement 
might pervade the country, by having its loss charged upon the opposi- 
tion. That was the first great speech of Mr. Wise, and it was deliv- 
ered with his peculiar power and manner. 

In person, this gentleman is about six feet in height, and slenderly 
made. His hair is a shade between black and light—a brownish shade 
pervading,—he wears it long in front and short behind. His forehead 
is broad, massive, and fully intellectual. In debate, his eyes, which 
are dark, flash with extreme animation. His nose is prominent and 
decided, with large nostrils. His mouth is large, and chin substantial 
and manly. He has no red in his cheeks, and yet he has not a sickly 
look. His expression is that of a bold, independent, courageous, high 
thinking man. His manners are courteous and affable—a gentleness 
pervading them that would be remarkable in a characteristically gentle 
man. In the social circle he is its life and soul. Full of humor, fun, 
and anecdote, and excessive ‘‘ bonne homme,” he is the best natured 
companion that ever flashed wit, or uttered a sentiment. His habits 
are rigidly correct. No one sees him drink anything stronger than 
wine or water; and it has been well remarked by another describer of 
this gentleman, “that it is fortunate he is so abstemious, for were it 
otherwise, he would be exceedingly dangerous.” As a debater, he is 
quick and full of energy—fire is not more scorching than he is. Wo 
to the man who falls under his displeasure. He is ferocious in his an- 
ger, but no one sees it in his manner, save a very nice observer. All 
other emotions are expressed in his gestures and his looks, but his per- 
sonal rage has no interpreter save in the firm set mouth, the unflinch- 
ing and withering eye, and the compact and sullen rigidity of every 
muscle. His voice then is low, his tones deliberate, and he is as com~- 
posed as if he was asking his servant for a glass of water. At such 
moments we do not believe he would bat his eye, or change his mind, 
come whatever danger might. 
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It is becoming the fashion to temper the praises of this gent!eman with 
censure. This course seems to us to be a cowardly compromise, made 
to please his many friends and foes. We will not follow the plan, for 
we feel too much for his peculiar position to the country, to act the 
hypocrite to our own sense of what is due him. He isa great man, 
a virtuous and a generous hearted man. There are not many public 
men, if any, on the stage at this day, who are his equal in all the com- 
binations of the intellectual and physical faculties. He has courage, a 
chief requisite and nearly allied to honesty ; he has independence; he 
has not cunning, he wants the sense of opportunity, if we may so express 
that idea, which would convey his want of tact or knowledge of the 
fitting occasion, but this want preserves him from truckling to circum- 
stances ; he has labor and patience, and he has self-respect, and patriot- 
ism. Clay, and Webster, nor Calhoun, did not stand higher at his age, 
considering the different epochs of the country in conjunction with their 
ages, than does Mr. Wise ; and if he lives, which God grant he may for 
along time, he will, we doubt not, fulfil many high hopes that are 
cherished for him. 

Mr. Wise is a curious exemplification of the effect of scenery upon 
the mind. In Accomac he lives where the Atlantic breaks upon a 
“rock bound shore,” and there gather the wreckers with their strong 
ropes and bold keels, to plunge through the breakers to the stranded 
vessels. Mr. Wise has witnessed, we doubt not, these scenes when a 
boy. He has stood upon the high rocks that receive the first blow of 
the mad billows, and seen the vessels dashing in among the breakers 
to destruction. Danger has been his morning amusement and his even- 
ing companion, and he represents in his own mind the bold and sublime 
scenery amid wich he has lived. 

Mr. Wise has never disappointed any one that has ever listened to 
him, in one of kis brilliant speeches. He always comes up to the mark 
of expectation, and there is an incessant piquancy in what he says, 
that is after all the right kind of eloquence for this country. He isa 
great favorite with the galleries. The greatest exhibition of moral 
courage that we have ever witnessed on that floor, and we have seen 
many, was when he rose to make his late speech upon the Swartwout 
defalcations. It was late in the evening, comparatively, and some 
of the whig members, lounged off, grumbling about roast turkeys, 
and whiskey and water, and saying that it was in bad taste for him to 
get up to make aspeech. But Wise did not regard them, and he soon 
had gathered near him a veteran set—there was Mr. Bell of Tennessee 
and Cushing of Massachusetts, and Mr. Adams, and Graves, and 
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Prentiss, and Rice Garland, and fearless Stanly, (of wiom more anon, ) 
and he delivered his speech in defiance of the absence of all the mem- 
bers save forty or thereabout. ' 

We deem it necessary to add an anecdote of Mr. Wise, that will il- 
lustrate his position when he was so lavishly abused for violence of 
conduct, and for going armed to the halls of legistation. 

There boarded a certain loco-foco mess, two winters ago, at a certain 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue, kept by a fanatical, crazy office holder. 
This mess made it their constant practice to speak at their dinner- 
table, in presence of this man, of the course and character of Mr. 
Wise, stigmatizing him by every epithet that could excite a deranged 
temper. ‘They said, that he ought to be put out of the way, and then 
the country would be at peace. The man listened to all these remarks 
and determined forthwith to rid the country of so dangerous a monster, 
as a patriot. 

One night, as Mr. Wise was passing from his ledging room to that 
where some friends were collected, across the passage, he was met by 
aman who said he was in quest of Mr. Wise. ‘I am Mr. Wise” re- 
plied that gentleman, ‘‘ what do you want?” ‘I want to see you pri- 
vately,” said the stranger. Wise told him to come into the room where 
his friends were, where he could disclose his purpose. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the 
stranger “ you are afraid.” ‘‘Sir,” rejoined Wise ‘* what do you mean?” 
With this he laid his hand upon the breast of the stranger, and felt a 
pistol. It was found out that it was the deluded wretch who had been 
instigated by what he had heard at his boarding house, and who had 
determined to assassinate Mr. Wise. The madman was turned out of the 
house. Will any one say that it was unnecessary for Mr. Wise to go 
armed? Why he might have been attacked at any moment, and would 
have been, if it had not been known that he was prepared for an 
attack. The cowards feared the cool courage of their superior. 

It has been urged in certain quarters, that Mr. Wise is a duelist.— 
It is not for us to defend the praetice. We view it as unchristian and 
barbarous, but as it is in existence, tolerated by the common opinion 
of mankind, as one of its usages, we are bound to submit. 

Has Mr. Wise ever killed his man? A person may kill his antago- 
nist in a duel, and yet be a good hearted, humane and generous man. 
He may be the slayer, but it was accidental that he was not the victim. 
The same impulse that bade him to level his pistol in the fatal line, 
urged his foe to raise his weapon and to pull its trigger. Men frequently 
miss by design, and kill by accident in duels. Mr. Wise has never killed 
his man, and he has fought but one duel. To that he was goaded on by 
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c¢. cumstances, and when be wounc<d his entex vist, he did not kiss 
his pistol with rapture, but seeing his enemy fall, he obeyed the im. 
pulse of a high and noble disposition, and made friends upon the field. 
A man who ventures to assert in a bold and urgent manner that abuses 
do exist in the administration, who has to combat fraud of the vilest 
description, and we all know that such does exist, must be prepared 
for any emergency. In the dead hour of night he may be attacked. 
Men corrupt enough to pilfer would do murder without a regret. 

We deem it an act of justice to Mr. Wise, to insert the following 
explanation given by himself of his situation. We feel confident that 
it will contribute to do away with many honest misconceptions, that 


have been entertained towards him. 
“ Sir, “in piping times of peace,” the greatest service a Representative can render 
is to save the public money. I have faithfully endeavored to discharge this duty; to 
save the public money from wicked rulers, and to preserve the purity and virtue of 
both the people and their servants from the temptations of a splendid Government 
and a wicked administration. If I have done nothing towards this end, it is not my 
fault. The task has been a hard one. I have had to labor at the war against wind 
and tide—against a most powerful and popular President and party——against you, sir, 
your committees, and this House. But this blaze of glorification is espied. Thank 
God, the day-star dawns from on high. There is now hope of salvation, An hour 
of retributive justice is coming. Truth, though slow, is coming gradually along with 
her torches! I have had to carry my life itself in my hand--the harness of deer- 
skin, and cold steel has often galled my shoulders--an armed arsenal against the 
King’s forees—they are dangerous when there are such rich spoils ; and I have escap- 
ed unscathed, thank God! though my slanderers and persecutors and revilers would 
have the world believe that my war upon corruption has not been bloodless.” 
“T care not for these aspersions—they pass me as the idle winde Much less have 
I regarded some good, honest friends, who have assisted to “damn me with the faint 
praise” of doing, or trying to do, some good--nolwithstanding mu faults and indiscre- 
tion! Sir, what other course could I pursue but that of fearless boldness—ay, appar- 
ent recklessness? But this is egotism. I know who will defend me—who do back 
me. I have my reward—the only reward I ever looked for—at home, in the affections 
of my people. Yes, sir, my people! They are mine, because I am theirs—in devo 
tion, in sacrifice, in service--in good report, in evil report—not theirs politically, per- 
sonally theirs! And all your party and all its power cannot separate me from my 
people, or shake me in their confidence. I must myself first forfeit it, before I am 
ever by them distrusted or proscribed. —They will pardon my infirmities, and indulge 
my weaknesses, provided I remain true to them and their country. May heaven re- 
ward them and their children’s children as they reward me! But, sir, I had rather 
been fighting for them in th: Florida swamps, with blade against tomahawk, than to 
have been warring as I have been, upon this almost overwhelming power of corrup- 
tion! Dangers beset you in every path in this war-—dangers of life and limb, dan- 
gers to character, dangers in fact to your own virtue. No man can oppose himself to 
universal corruption here, without having all his virtues tempted and tried as in a 
fiery furnace. My hope is in the majority of the next house of commons. The 
Empire State has declared for the people against the President.” 









MOSAI“S. 
FROM 1H8E ELOLR LNGLISN POETS, 


MORNING—A SKETCH. 


Is not yon gleam the morning, that doth flake 
With silver tincture the east verge of heaven? 
Behold! the dapple coursers of the morn 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky. (1) 

The stars have dance’d their dance, and bid good-night. 
The young day’s centinel, the morning-star, 
Now drives before him all his glittering flock, 
And bids them rest within the fold unseen. 

He calls the circling hours to stir them quick, 
And harness up the prancing, foaming steeds— 
To hurry out Sol’s fiery chariot. 

£’en now I hear their trampling feet approach ! 
Now, now I see the glorious Titan dart 

His nearer beams, and all bepaint with gold 
The over-peering tops of ancient hills. (2) 
The pearly dew upon the rosebud hangs, 
Brightning to diamonds. The early lark, 

With other winged choristers of morn, 

Chaunt their sweet anthems to the listening air. (3) 
Midst streaming meadows cattle chew their cud, 
Low stretched upon the grass ; the slimy snail 
May on the wainscot by his slimy mazes, 
Winding meanders, and self-knitting traces, 

Be followed ; where he stuck his glistening slime 
Not yet wiped off: it was so early time. (4) 
And now the awakening world prepares 

To entertain new cares. 

Benighted seamen now their course reform, 
Who’ coasting, were benighted by a storm. 

The ploughmen drive from cottages their teems, 
And lovers grieve to leave their pleasant dreams. (5) 





NIGHT—A SKETCH. 


The sun is on the heavens; and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood * * * 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day: 





1. Marston, 2. John Hawkins. 3. Lewis Sharp. 
4. William Browne. 5, Sir W. Davenant. 





MOSAICS. 


Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. The vaporous night 
Approaches. (1) 


Night is come down, when every living thing 
With sweet sound sleep their weaty members rest ; 
The beasts were still; the little birds that sing, 
Now sweetly slept within their mother’s breast : 
The old, and all were shrouded in their nest. 
Calm were the waves, the cruel seas did cease ; 
The woods, the fields, and all things held their peace. 


The golden stars were whirl’d in circling race, 
And upon earth did laugh with twinkling light, 
While each thing nestled in his resting place, 
Forgot day’s pain in pleasure of the night ; 
The hare had not the greedy hounds in sight ; 
The fearful deer of death stood not in doubt ; 
‘The partridge dream’d not of the falcon’s;foot. 


The outstretch'’d bear now minded not the stake, 
Nor how the furious mastiffs do him tear ; 
The stag lay still, unrous’d within.the brake : 
The foamy boar fear’d not the hunter’s spear : 
All things were still in desert, bush, and briar. (2) 


Now night hath summon’d all the world to sleep ; 
Methinks this time becometh lovers best. 

Night was ordain’d together friends to keep.-~ 
How happy are all other living things, 

Which, though the day disjoin byjsev’ral flight, 
The quiet evening yet together brings, 

And each returns unto his love at night. 


O thou, tbat art so courteous else to all, 
Why shouldst thou, Night, abuse me only thus ; 
That every creature to his kind dost call, 
And yet ’tis thou dost only sever us? 
Well could I wish it would be everday, 
If when night comes, thou bidst me go away. (3) 





1. Shakspeare, 2, Earl of Dorset, in the Mirror Sor Magistrates, $. Drayton. 





THE DRAMA AT PARIS. 
A GLANCE ATITS PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION. 
No. 1. 


Rude, rustic, and misshapen as the first essays of the Thespian art 
are described by Horace, the middle ages have but little to boast of in 
comparison with those primitive days. If the strolling troops of the 
crusades did not move about the land as those of the olden time were wont 
“qui canereut, agerentque pernucti fecibus ora,” their attempts at dra- 
matic perfection were at the dest, but gross and ill directed. The rude 
spectators of the middle ages were well satisfied with the wild and su- 
perstitious mummeries of the mysteries or sacred dramas, wherein the 
great passages of the Scriptures—in the life and death of the Redeemer, 
and the acts of the apostles, saints, and martyrs were roughly embodi- 
ed and represented on the boards. These mysteries were first intro- 
duced into Europe by the returning pilgrims from Jerusalem, and 
among the earliest institutions of the kind whereof history or tradition 
has kept note, is the celebrated one of the ‘ Confreres de la Passion,” 
founded at Paris at the epoch of the Crusades. The “ Enfans sans 
souci’ who mingled song and farce, and apparently merited the cheer- 
ful name they had adopted, were their immediate successors. The 
representations of these two primitive companies were noted for extreme 
license, rudeness, and indecent allusions. and postures, adapted to the 
gross taste of the times. As far back as 1570, the ‘ Confreres” were 
for a moment threatened with serious opposition as caterers to the pop- 
ular passion for parade, by several Italian companies, which obtained a 
temporary footing in Paris, and enjoyed a brief career of success. 
They were finally expelled by the mystery actors, and the people re- 
turned with renewed interest to their old amusements, 

The French drama soon after this rude epoch entered upon the road 
of improvement, and during the reign of Henry IV. had won a respec- 
table reputation, and boasted many meritorious authors and performers. 
To Cardinal Richelieu, whese historical character is one of no very en- 
viable kind, the stage is a large debtor. Under his patronage, Corneille, 
Rotrou and Colletet, and many others, composed in great abundance 
tragedies, tragic and heroic comedies, which were represented in the 
two theatres which the play-smitten Prelate had caused to be erected 
in the Palais Cardinal, now Palais Royal. About the year 1650, the 
great Moliere formed a company, and was liberally patronized by the 
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ry Louis XIV. and L.'s ge: ot court. The Hotel du Petit Bour- 
bon was the scene of his early triumph. The theatre Francais of the 
Rue Richelieu is the lineal and worthy descendant of this dramatic 
association, and to the enterprising Cardinal is it indebted for its origi- 
nal foundation. During the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. the number 
of theatres at Paris was very much augmented, and at the stiring epoch of 
the first French Revolution, from the fragment of social confusion sprung 
forth a host of petty theatres, whose career was brief, and which met 
their death at the hand of the all superintending Napoleon. When 
the restoration had regained the ascendency, snatched from it by the 
resistless strength of revolution, and the iron hand of the modern Al. 
exander, it became a pleasure and a study, with those then in power, 
to encourage the popular love of dissipation, by an increase of the 
Salles de Spectacle, and other places of public amusement. The plan 
of appropriating certain sums annually from the civil list, for the sup- 
port of the theatres in Paris, was adopted and has been perpetuated to 
the moment I am writing. Since the Revolution of 1830, several new 
theatres have been built, and the drama, aecording to all appearances, 
has so much interwoven itself with the habits and feelings of the peo- 
ple, that it has become a necessary item in Parisian life, a positive 
comfort, an indispensable luxury. 

There are now sixteen theatres and upwards, great and small, within 
the precints of Paris itself, besides several in the banlieus or suburbs, 
and during the winter months particularly, all and each of these thea- 
tres are crowded to overflowing, from parterre to paradis—from pit to 
gallery, with attentive, well behaved, and censtant spectators. The 
same can be said of no other city in the world, than of the pleasure- 
loving population, among whom it is my good fortune to reside. 

Whoever has examined, either personally or by books, the character 
of the French, must necessarily have been struck with the peculiar 
and universal passion for excitement and amusements, which penetrates 
every class of society, and pervades every stage of life. Poor and 
rich, infirm and robust, old and young, all join with apparently the 
same degree of pleasure, in the round of dissipation. Parisians particu- 
larly seem to have made a business of pleasure, and look forward to 
the night, not as we at home, with anticipation of domestic joys and 
contentment, but with hopes of killing time at the closed packed thea- 
tres, or well lit concert. So general indeed is this passion here and 
elsewhere, that I have been told that there is not a town of any note 
in France, which does not possess its Salle de Spectacle, and is not 
periodieally visited by strolling companies of actors and musicians. 
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But to Paris, asto a focus, duos. .2 rca. talent of the land con- 
verge. Here, where dissipation reigns in state, and curious strangers 
throng from the four quarters of the globe, the brains of authors and 
composers without number—the art and skill of painters, and decora- 
tors, whose name is legion—the time and talents of artists, and ama- 
teurs, are ceaslessly and successfully employed for the gratification of 
that appetite in Parisians, which grows with what it feeds upon, and is 
ever sighing after variety and change. ‘That amid this world of activi- 
ty and talent, this rendezvous of ambition and genius, there should be 
found much inferiority and shallow pretensions, is most naturally to 
be expected. But mingled with this mass of medioerity and common 
place, are stars of the first magnitude and splendor, whose names and 
reputations are known over the Atlantic, and whose peculiar merits, the 
nature of this paper will not allow me to dwell upon at present. 
Though it is unfortunately too true that the drama is disgraced and 
sullied by false taste, and abuses too glaring to be concealed,—though 
the florid and startling style of composition, a bastard and deformed 
chi'd of the sublime and romantic, has invaded the dramatic world in 
France, and too many of the actors are the culpable agents in this 
mad violation of good taste and good sense,——atill there is so much to 
admire and praise in Parisian theatres, so many improvements and per- 
fections, which it were well if other nations, not less civilized and am- 
bitious, would forthwith copy and adopt, that I am tempted to enlarge 
awhile upon a subject so full of interest and incident. 

1 give form to these my impressions in the centre of this round of 
dissipation. I write with the applause of crowded houses yet ringing 
in my ears—the merits of Parisian actors yet fresh within my memory. 
J peruse the bill of fare in the morning journals, or stand in glorious 
perplexity before large lettered placards in the streets. Around me are 
collected anxious groups, studying like myself, the entertainments 
which are published for the night, and amid so much interest and 
attraction, hesitating within themselves which to adopt. 

The Academie Royale gives Robert le Diable, Don Juan, La Juive, 
Guido and Genevra; and Duprez, Mario, Levasseur, Derivis, Damo- 
reau Cinti and Stoltz, attract to the gorgeous hall of the Rue Lepelle- 
tier. The Esslers, Noblet, Fitzjames, Mazilier and Masson, are to 
figure in the ballets of the Sylphide, Fille de Danube, Diable Boe- 
teaux, &c. &c., and how resist the attractions which are offered by 
such names and such pieces! But the eye of the half decided reader 
wanders to its next neighbor the affiche of the Italians. ‘The grand 
and beautiful conceptions of Rossini, Bellini, Mozart, Donizetti and 
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Mercadente—The Norma, Don Giovanni, Donna del Lago, Barbiere 
de Seviglia, Maniro Faliero, Puritani, &c, &¢., are printed in type 
large and inviting. Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, Ivanoff and Mar- 
liano, Grisi, Persiani and Albertazzi, are to unite their voices in the 
creation of bewitching music, and the Dilletanti have engaged the 
balcon and orchestra in anticipation of the feast. The gifted and 
admirable Mars, whose merits are too well known for additional com- 
mendation, is to charm and instruct in Louise de Signevilles, Valerie, 
Tartuffe and Popularite. M’lle Rachel, the rising-star in the dramatic 
world, who has claim to public favor above the ordinary standard, is to 
give voice and being to the sublime and graceful conception of Racine 
and Corneille. Ligier, Moroze, Joanny, Firmin and Geoffry, are to 
perform with their wonted fidelity and success, the leading parts in the 
best tragedies of the French classic and modern school ; and Sampson 
and Reguiet, to bring smiles to the lip and laughter to the eye by their 
comic humor and excellent conception of farce and merriment. At 
the Opera Comique we find the Brasseur de Preston, La Figurante, 
Fra Diavolo, &c. &¢@., are to be given, and Chollet, Henri and Roy; 
Jenny Colon, Prevost and Rossi, are to do justice to the best musical 
compositions of the best modern French composers most a la mode. 

But lo! bill multiplies upon bill—theatre upon theatre—star upon star 

—attraction upon attraction! The Verietes with the buffoon Odry and 
the comic Vernet, and that spirited actress Jenny Veobpre, with its 
broad farces,—its jocose parodies,—its faithful satires on real life— 
its gay and lively reputation, displays an entertainment too varied and 
rich to be slighted by the amateur. The Gymnase announces Boul- 
fet, the popular and unrivalled Bouffet, as returned from his tour in the 
provinces. Bernard Leon, Floville, and M’ll. Nathalie, (a pretty dancer 
of the Cachucha,) inform the public that if they call in that evening 
they will be well repaid for their pains and money. Achard, Alcide, 
Dejazet, in the Enfans de Delire, Fretillon, Beignets a la Cour, &c. 
&c, invariably fill the seats at the little theatres du Palais Royal, and 
the enjoyment and noisy demonstrations of mirth in the audience testi- 
fy, in a practical manner to the lucrative success, which has crowned 
the talents of these very excellent performers. This theatre small and 
inconvenient as it is, yields the best dividend to its stockholders of any 
ove in Paris, and for farce, parody, comedy, vaudeville and broad 
mirth, has not its superior here or elsewhere. 

But neither time nor space, allow me to mention in detail the merits 

or imperfections, of the host of Parisian theatres of minor degree. I 

will not discourse at large upon the bloody dramas of the Porte St: 
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Martin—Ambigu Comique—La Rennaissance, and La Sainte—nor 
upon the farces, vaudevilles and fooleries of the Folies Dramatiques 
and the Salle d’Orsay. There is too much abuse and mediocrity in 
the second and third rate establishments, too much rant, and want of 
merit in the actors, too much absurdity and exaggeration in the pieces, 
for time or paper to be wasted in description. Whatever the fancy of 
half crazed authors can produce, the art and labor of machinists and 
artists get up for the public, and strong lunged, mouthing performers 
enact, is nightly exhibited upon those insignificant boards for the special 
amusement of the unwashed artizan, the gay and giddy grisette and 
the corrupted taste of trivial mistresses and silly shop boys. It is there, 
in the cheap, uncomfortable, confined and crowded spectacles of the 
Boulevard du Temple, that the disgusted stranger may witness the vile 
and rank abuses of a too prolific drama—the mad and fantastic efforts 
of reputed genius, and be convinced of the false and bastard taste which 
is making, [ fear much, most rapid progress in the laboring and idle 
classes of this huge metropolis. He has but to peruse the Vert Vert, 
or Entr’acte (petty chronicles of theatrical doings) to be vividly im- 
pressed with the all-controlling passion for melo-dramatic representa- 
tions, for the show and glitter of ballets and fairy tableaux, wherein 
style, plot, common sense, probability and fact, are all indiscriminately 
sacrificed to the depraved appetites of vulgar spectators. ‘Those thea- 
tres where the startling and convulsive style of acting is the most in 
vogue, where revolutions, murders, rapes, enchantments, and such like 
horrors are admitted, are the ones most patronized and crowded, and at 
whose doors the ** queue” is the earliest and the most constant. The 
eager public cannot repress their bravos, and other noisy expessions 
of excitement and delight, when the dark details and horrors of the 
Sept Enfans de Lara—the inflated stanzas and improbable passages of 
Ruy Blas—the fantastic scenery of the Peau d’Ane and the abomina- 
tions of the Tour de Nesle and Grief Errant, are exhibited and de- 
claimed by bad actors and actresses, worthy of the bad pieces it is 
their business to perform. As to myself, I sympathise most sincerely 
with those who are forced to sit out five prosy acts of a fashionable 
modern drama, and but rarely expose my ears to discordant and bom- 
bastic verses of a Fouchet, Desnoyers, Beauchardy and Victor Hugo, 
and “ hoc genus omne Poetannu.” 

In my humble opinion the genius and grammatical construction of 
the French is but little favorable to successful, ard well sustained at- 
tempts at tragic composition. The total absence of blank verse, is an 
imperfection in the language most difficult to remedy. Though the 
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grand coneeptions and sonorous verses of Corneille, the classic master 
pieces of Racine, and far famed productions of Voltaire, have attained 
a reputation too solid for attack, yet I may safely assert that the regular 
and monotonous return of like sounding words, is any thing but pleas- 
ant to the sated ear, and that the necessity of consulting cadence is 
calculated to chain the flight of thought and clog the liberty of expres- 
sion. It is therefore, that I would place the French stage in a secon- 
dary rank on the score of tragic reputation, besides being induced to 
such decision, by the general want of correct and well trained ideas of 
style and matter, of dramatic rules and regulations, so prevalent in the 
living French authors. 

But, whilst thus I deem it my duty to speak disparagingly of tragic 
authors and actors, I take great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to their merits and excellence in comedy and farce. Whether it be 
that the language is of a structure peculiarly adapted to easy and 
sprightly dialogue, point, witticism and repartee, or that the national 
character is naturally gay, trivial and alive to joke and merriment, it is 
not my province to discuss. Whatever be the influential cause it is 
most certain that the popular comic authors of the day, throw off with 
marvelous rapidity, productions full of merit, both in plot and style, 
and that they find audiences singularly capable of appreciating finesse 
of thought ; aptness of wit, and force of allusion. The authors most 


ala mode in general deserve much credit, on the score of fertility and. 


literary merit, and although as a matter of course, this astonishing fer- 
tility itself is the cause of many useless words being produced in the 
field of literature, of a hastiness and carelessness in matter and manner 
much to be regreted, yet the play-going may be sure of finding much at 
all times to beget smiles and laughter, profit and instruction. 

What proves my assertion, that the habits and character of the 
French naturally incline them to light and witty compositions, is the 
fact, that where you find a dozen comic actors and authors, of most 
respectable reputation and merit, you will not meet with one tragic, 
who can stand inspection according to the laws of sound sense and 
good taste. And though it be but too true that the vulgar herd are 
led astray by the horrors of the melo-drama and theg litter of the ballet, 
still it is true that the best judges, and those whose opinions and tastes 
are of any great importance, eschew all such abominations, and affect 
those theatres where they are apt to find in due proportions “ useful 
mirth ard salutary wo.” 

A peculiar merit in French comedians is the sustained and equal 
performance of each and every actor, according tothe nature and de- 
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ch 
mands of his or her part. ‘There are always male and female stars, hick | 
er who stand aloof and above the rest, but unlike as it is with us, the ng as. 
ed regularity of descent and diminution in the merit of performance is ‘ oh 
lar rihgtly graduated and preserved on the decreasing respectability of the i‘ RE ES 
> role. The valets, soubrettes, confidantes, &c. &c. enact their respec- ny Fie 
18 tive parts as well, and with as much conception of propriety, as the Phas Gs 5 
- more prominent and difficult portions are performed hy their superiors L 
ne inrank and merit. There is no-glaring contrast between the hero ie 
to and heroine, and those who compose the secondary agents in the piece:; { 
of all, in proportion to their grade, succeed in sustaining the interest of rs 
1e the play, and it is rare to detect any striking difference in the respec- 
tive merits of the performers, other than should necessarily exist in a 
ic well regulated company. 
y In a word, if I were asked to give my opinion in brief terms, upon 
” the present state of the drama at Paris, according to my own impres- 
d sions and experience, [ should answer with proper respect to that of 
i others, in the following manner : 
8 The actual condition of the serious drama is, on the whole, any 
‘ thing else than creditable and worthy of commendation. A stretching 
h after the sublime—bordering on the ridiculous—a passion for bombast 
y and effect—a want of probability in plot—an absence of taste, judgment, 
. and clearness in composition, an exaggerated style of acting, and a most 
lame and foolish aping, and appropriating of English subjects and 





ideas, are some of the many faults and abuses of tragedy in France. 

In comedy, vaudeville and farce, the Parisian stage I consider as 
deserving much praise. There is, in general, a natural and well sus- 
tained interest in the subject-matter and mode of treating it. An ease 
and happiness of style and thought, a force and fidelity of idea and des- 
cription, and a finished, pleasing style of enacting, which redound 
alike to the credit of the author and performer, and unite to delight and 
instruct the audience before whose tribunal they are placed for judge- 
ment. 

If you doubt me reader, come and judge for yourself! 
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I'LL LOOK TO THEE. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 






P’ll look to thee, my Saviour! when 
The gales of fortune gently blow, 
And every good, esteemed of men 
It is my privilege to know. 
[’ll look from altars whereon lie 
The coals of earth’s imperfect fire, 
To that bright source beyond the sky 
Which, burns. intenser, holier, higher. 






I'll look*to thee, when sorrows press 
With awful weight upon my head,— 

A wand’rer in this wilderness, 
Alone, or with’the joyless dead. 

When hope still sleeps, and wakeful thought 
Preys on its hoarded misery, 

Even then, by thy sweet precept taught, 

In tears [ll only look to thee. 






I'll look to thee, when sickness pales 
This brow, and wastes this frame away ; 
When strength departs, and spirit fails, 
And all my inward powers decay,— 
Yea, at the hour when nature faints 
In its Jast mortal agony,— 
Strong in the refuge of the saints, 
Pll look to thee, I'll look to thee. 
Boston, Feb. 1839, 





SONNET. 


When the fond ardor of my youthful heart, 

Bewitched, saw beauty in thine eye alone, 

Dreamed that all sweetness was thy sweet lip’s own, 
Which words more soft than music’s voice did part ;— 
Believed thy brow was thought’s high-chosen throne, 

Thy form a shame to weakly-striving art,— 

And that, indeed, all charms, once scattered wide, 
Usurped by thee, did all with thee reside; 

Ah! lavish then I poured affection forth ;— 

In vain! ’twas lost, like water swallowed up 

In sand,—what charmed was faithless, little worth, 
My love was cheated by a phantom cup; 

Full cautious shall 1 be, so much bereft, 

And spare to waste the little that is left. 


Annapouis, Feb, 14, 1839. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A LOVER. 


** Most darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.” 
Coleridge. 


Those who establish great doctrines into form and substance, your 
Mahomets, and Columbuses, and Paganinies, deserve the gratitude or 
the contempt of mankind, according to the principle of the doctrine 
erected. ‘The three worthies above named, taken at random from a 
Biographical Dictionary of distinguished men, have already reaped 
their due proportion of esteem or censure; and the latter, made myste- 
rious and mighty, by his terrible manner of drawing a plain combination 
of simple materials, a piece of wood and a few horse hairs, even a 
single string of catgut, has but tasted of the delicious stream of fame 
that is yet to gather around his memory. He sees but dimly into futu- 
rity, though one would imagine when he comes out upon the stage, 
hugging his wooden god to his shoulder, and leering and sneering over 
its bridge, that those keen, fleshless, unnatural, demoniac eyes were 
looking far, very far, into the future ; that he was looking at the mon- 
ument and the epitaph that is to be erected over him, and that his 
fiendish smile was the last for him between the To se and the 1s. 
Fame is a miracle that envelops dead men, and that lifts them above 
the mound where sticks the grave’s commemoration. I have been 
led into these remarks by a fit of reflection upon temperance. Who 
was the first man that had the moral fortitude to offer a resolution at a 
public meeting, to establish a Temperance Society—where is that 
man? By the way, where is the man who lopped off the figure head 
of the Constitution? These are questions that we will not answer 
now, but they are suggested merely en passent, with the simple idea 
that their names should be placed nearest that planet which rules the 
ebbing and the flowing of the oceans, the rivers, and the watery 
moon. My story has something to do with temperance or its opposite 
neighbor, and I might as well commence the recital of it at once. 

I must, in the first place, describe my paternal relative, and leave it 
to the candid reader how it was possible for me not to have followed 
closely in the footsteps of so bright and illustrious an example. He 
was indeed a light unto the gentiles ; and even at this late day I can- 
not but reverence the striking nobility of his character, which, con- 
temning the affected and hypocritical cant of the day, adhered, through 
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a whirlwind of violent and powerful argument, to his usual and tradi- 
tionary glass of whiskey and water. ‘Temperance reared its standard 
in vain for him—useless were tracts; and though the press groaned 
with the weighty doctrines of total abstinence, my father persevered in 
his strict attention to family custom, and drank to the tune of Auld 
Lang Syne, the favorite liquor of his heart. But I mean to bring him’ 
before you under the author’s habeas corpus act, and though the ashes 
of the coffin are all that remains of this my beloved parent, still memory 
has the power of conjuring back the figure of the departed, and giving 
to the mouldered frame the glow of health and breath of life. 

It was his custom to sit in an old fashioned arm-chair, with a small 
desk attached to it, not used for literary purposes, but for a tumbler- 
stand ; and there, ensconced in that receptacle, sat day by day the 
author of my being and my debts. Not bald exactly was his phreno- 
logical cranium, nor yet was it wholly crowned with hair. [is eyes 
were naturally bold and fiery, but something or other, it might have 
been his habit, had tinted them with a sadder and a softer pencil—as 
a setting sun, or a sun set, begeteth twilight. His nose was portly 
and magnificent, yea, absolutely magnifique, broad, bold and bloody— 
that is, glowing with a deep red—scarlet hue—it was the wonder of 
the village, would have been the sign for a publican, under which mo- 
ney could be made and liquor drank, and under it it was drank, for 
there was located a mouth beautifully adapted to potations. The sea 
flows amid coral groves, and so my father’s grog flowed freely between 
his coral dentals. Few people ever saw his chin, for he constantly 
wore an immense black stock which protruded over his lower feature, 
and there, I have no doubt, was many a blossom (grog) that spent its 
fragrance on the desert air. Oh, what a wonderful countenance was 
his! And now, as I catch a glimpse of it through the shades of mem- 
ory, as he sat behind his Spanish segar and blew out smoke like a 
steam-boiler, I think that I have never since seen face so broadly bright, 
so profoundly happy as his. 

Inasmuch as I was educated not to live sober, it does not follew that 
I had not a genteel ambition; I was aware that my father’s habits, or 
rather his fondness for his enemy, a christian virtue, by the by, and 
recommended by the Cloth, had shut him out of the pale of female so- 
ciety, and accordingly I endeavored to win my way into that society 
by pursuing publicly a different course from that of my respectable sire. 
Many and many were the lectures he used to deliver upon hypocricy, 
and he would often get me near him in order that he might judge from 
my breath whether I had touched the * cratur ” or not, and occasion- 
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ally he would rip out * why by Jove, my boy, you're a real gin-shop, 
and a bad one at that, for you sell your drink gratis——’pon my honor, 
Tom, I’d absolutely get drunk smelling your breath.” This would 

make me hold in the respiration and chew lemon-peel ; and my father, 

an absolute scorner of all out-door rule, and admitting no obligations 

to sobriety, would lean his head back in his chair, and seem from hie 

long snuffing as if he absolutely loved the smell of the grog. In fact, 

he was a wonderful man. But I digress too often upon my parent, but 

the fact is the spirit of my father haunts me. 

I was, as I said before, genteely ambitious, and still there were ob- 
stacles, for disguise it as I would, and I very often did disguise it, I 
did drink, and that not water. Somehow or other I became acquainted 
with a young lady that very easily won my heart. I mention it ab- 
ruptly because it is in keeping with the catastrophe. I met her first 
at church, and ogled her through an opera glass, and throughout an 
entire sermon. An opera glass and a sermon! No matter, through 
them both I looked, and it was not the first time that I had had ideas 
of beauty through a glass. She sat a little in advance of me, and for 
a very long while I could not get the girl with a lovely neck to turn her 
eyes in the direction in which I was sitting. I hawked and hemmed, 
and coughed consumptive, and heaved two or three tremendous sighs, 
like the last low echo of a bugle-note amid the hil!s, but in vain. She 
was deaf to such appeals. I was growing desperate, so was the 
preacher. He flourished out his perfumed handkerchief, scented with 
atah of roses, and ripped out at the same time a sentence glowing with 
the flowers of rhetoric. I sneezed, and as long as I live, and as long 
as each member of that congregation shall breath above the earth, the 
memory of that sneeze will be kept bright ; it was a new specimen of 
church music. It sounded like the crowing of an ostrich, or the cough 
of asea-serpent. It took the parson short, and made him apply his cam- 
bric kerchief to his polished nose. The ladies turned, the men stared, 
and every eye in the church was turned upon me, and it was evident 
that [ was the culprit, for there I was with my eyes stretched open, 
my mouth expanded, and looking like a man with the lock-jaw, only 
that his mouth was locked open. The fact is I was trying to sneeze 
again, but the devil a bit could 1 get the tickling demon from my nose. 
I felt as if I could have courted annihilation and then damned myself 
for asking for it, for there were two bright, bright! but they were glo- 
riously luminous eyes, peering at me from under a pink-lined bonnet, 
and causing the wish for total destruction, and at the same time the 
only being I thought on earth worth living for. I hate scenes, and 
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more especially I hate to be an actor in such scenes as that through 
which I had undergone my first love trial. 

Whether it was the sneeze which, to be sure, in its way was a 
miracle, or myself, who am, when I am dressed, nothing so com- 
mon, I cannot tell ; but the girl of the pink-lined bonnet and the bright 
eyes seemed enraptured with me, for look in the direction of her pew 
whenever | would, I was sure to catch her gazing upon my countenance 
and my coat, both of which were a little purplish. Be it as it may, I 
looked until I loved, and rainbow after rainbow rose before my enam- 
oured fancy, until promise seemed almost realization, and 1 concluded 
that to look love was to create it. 

I left the church with the rest and watched the form of my enamo- 
rata. She had a beautiful ankle. I am fond of a pretty face, but by 
Juno, I do dote upon a pretty ankle. 

Nature, who had decorated me with long flaxen hair, had also en- 
dowed me with a head thoroughly poetic, and consequently love to me 
was a sentiment. It was in vain that my father quizzed me for my 
Hamlet looks, and berated me because I preferred Venus with her 
zone to Bacchus with his barrel ; and yet he did me a strong injustice, 
for oft I sat in my chamber alone, communing with the spirit of beauty 
through the spirit of gin. But ‘‘ private theatricals” did not suit the 
taste of my worthy parent, he was fond of exhibitions before company, 
and I was often caught hiccupping the name of my adored when I 
should have sighed it out from an empty stomach. But who could dis- 
obey a father’s behest? I was truly filial, and drank my allow- 
ance as a virtue. ‘The first and only time that I had seen the “en- 
chantress of my fate,’’ as in a splendid line of a poem to her ankles, I 
had styled her, was at church, and I deemed it a good omen, for, 
inasmuch as a river finds its source in a fountain, so it shall find its 
end in the fountains of the great water; and as I had met my beauty 
in the house of worship, I concluded that it was an omen that there 
also would we meet together, not to sing hymns, but to celebrate 
Hymen. 

Time, that moulders the tower of man’s pride, and clothes the tur- 
ret with the gray mantle from his marching tailor-shop, who withers 
up the grandest and most glorious monuments of human ingenuity, 
who has made the pyramid a mystery, and has breathed with the 
breath of a million years upon the bosom of the mighty deep, tends 
but to,strengthen and to invigorate the love that springs like a wild 
rose within our heart of hearts, and ere a week had elapsed I was 
more deeply the slave of the pink-lined bonnet than ever. Sigh after 
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sigh, like bubbles from the sea, came from my breast, merely the evi- 
dence that something had fallen upon its formerly still water, and con- 
verted its placid bosom into ripples. 

I was like a harp that long neglected had been restrung, and touched 
by the hand of Sappho, had wakened to passion and divine harmony. 
I knew that there was a mystery in my feelings, and often as I passed 
to and fro in the sunbeam, I looked upon my shadow and marvelled 
much. A change had evidently come across the spirit of my dream, 
for it appeared by the almost stationary contents of my brandy bottle, 
that I had relinquished the friend of my youth and had devoted the 
worship of my soul to woman. It was a wondrous change, and many 
a time as I stood abroad in the silent and illumined night, gazing upon 
the moon and stars, and pondering how the heavens had got so glori- 
ously blue, and thinking of a star beautiful as the moon and bright as 
Herschel, I would reproach myself for having ventured out in the 
damp, damp air without having previously fortified myself with a dram, 
but as these reflections beget hypocondriac feeling, I must desist in time. 

A week had elapsed, and Sunday morn once more beamed the real 
sabbath of the heart to me, and never did looking-glass of monarch or 
of maid withstand more direct attacks upon its surface than did mine 
upon that brightening day. Dickey, stock, black coat and boots, the 
braided vest and tight inexpressibles, all and each, like a true hunts- 
man, obtained the ‘* brush.” 

* Beautiful creature!’ I exclaimed, as I pulled the strap out of a 
tight pair of boots, and thus stopped that operation for a time—* beau- 
tiful maid ! (curse the boot!) I trust that you will wear the same pink 
bonnet to church again to-day.” 

“ Pink devil,” responded a hiccup, and raising my eyes I beheld 
my father taking his Sunday. bitters. 

“T’ll tell you what, master ‘Tom, this love is a bad habit, and take 
my word for it you will be totally unmanned by it,” and down went 
the Staugton bitter, with a chuckling smack of the lips. Oh nature ! 
how various hast thou made the human mind! but this is materialism ! 

“ Beautiful morning,’’ said an old to a young lady, as I sauntered by 
ina real Jerry style on my way tothe church. ‘ Yes,” responded the 
fair one, * a beautiful day to dry shirts.” I scarcely marked the struc- 
ture and the rig of her who made this dry response, but merely smiled 
to myself and sighed out the word sentiment and “ Maria,” for such I 
had heard was the beautiful name of my unknown divinity. ‘ Ave 
Maria,” I hummed and passed along the pave. 

The church was crowded, and I took my old station, and offered up 
a prayer to Si. Michael against sneezes. 

Vor. 1—39 
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I met the parties after church, and trod upon the gentleman’s toes, 
I was resolved on something desperate and positive. What right had 
he to be scratching his ridiculous nonsense before her to whom I had 
devoted myself. Yes, I trod on his toes, and he picked his foot up 
and wrinkled his face as if he was in great pain, and then drew in his 
mouth, and then puckered it up, and blew a sort of whistling sound, 
the same as to say “rather severe.” Several persons saw the operation 
and laughed. But I was excited, and determined to break up the grow- 
ing intimacy. My gentleman did not resent it, but seemed to think I 
had done it by accident. ‘The lady looked at me reproachfully, which 
added to my rage, and when I saw her apparently sympathising with 
him with considerable earnestness, I lost all control of myself. In put. 
ting on my left hand yellow kid glove, my Sunday’s too, I split it into 
a thousand pieces, and before I reached home I worked myself into 
such a passion that when I sat down to drink a glass of whiskey and 
water, I resolved in my own mind that I must be a poet. So highly 
wrought, so delicately tuned was my temperament. 

To be cut out by a gentleman so inferior to me in personal accom- 
plishments, was what bored me beyond measure. He was meagre 
faced, yellow complexioned, and wore a scratch. He wore also a pair 
of iron girt spectacles, and he walked on his toes, and he wore his 
pantaloons without straps, and he stopped in the street to blow his nose, 
and with all he was as cool as an old glass inkstand, and as dry as 
a sandbox. A curious fellow was that rival man of mine. He had no 
ideas beyond copying into a heavy bound record-book, and he was a 
perfect child in the ways of the world, and yet he was the man to baulk 
me in my first grand passion. I rose deliberately from my chair, 
poured out another tumbler of the water-mixture, and vowed revenge. 
‘The dinner bell rang, and I dined with the company. 

It is deemed necessary that I should enter a little into the character 
and social position of the lady who was innocently creating all this 
disturbance. Her name was Martha Ann Jones, and her age wasa—— 
but that’s not material. She was of good figure, excellent complex- 
ion, black eyes, a little too keen, but excessively expressive. Her 
mother—but I hardly think it necessary to mention the fact, though, by 
the by, it will be essential to the understanding of the story—to say 
that she kept a public bathing establishment. She was the widow of a 
celebrated personage who had spent his money during his life, &c., 
and left her to widowhood, and to get a living as best she might. She 
adopted a clean mode at all events. A public bathing house kept she, 
in union with her three daughters. The two eldest were rare speci- 
mens of humanity. Tall, of energetic proportions, wrinkled, pale, and 
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with cheeks this, and they wore caps! white caps of cambric with 
long cotton ruffles. ‘Their noses were fragile, sharp, long and sinewy. 
The younger sister was but a half sister, and of course was altogether 
different in person and general appearance. Well, these good people 
kept the public baths, and thither every morning, by season ticket plan, 
went my rival to ablute himself, and there it was that he had made the 
acquaintance that I wished to put a stop to at once. 

The weather was extremely hot—no rain for weeks, and the sun was 
steaming it away in sullen rage, parching up everything, and preparing 
sheep-skins for parchment in the line original, and it was the weather 
for my man to take his bath. 

The morning following the church scene, he came bustling into the 
office, with a grave and care-worn countenance. The sleeves of his blue 
calico working coat were rolled up, and his iron specs were thrown back 
from his forehead, and his eyes wore a most alarmed look. Without giv- 
ing the morning salutation, he came briskly up to me, with the finger of 
his right hand pointing to the wrist of his left, drew close to me, and 
in alow agitated voice, asked me * what is that?” I looked, and saw 
all around his wrist a ring of livid red, and an eruption that was evi- 
dently the summer heat. I examined it with great attention, and then 
slowly raising my eyes, with a pitying look to him, remarked ‘‘ it is the 
Scotch fiddle.” ‘* The Scotch fiddle!” reiterated my rival, and he 
fell back against a high stool, with his tongue out and his eyes dis- 
tended to the size of saucers. I never had, and never since, have I 
witnessed a more perfect picture of wo and horror. He panted and 
kept his eye fixed on me. 

“ My God,’’ exclaimed the poor devil, ‘‘ what’s to be done!” ‘Go 
home” said I, in a deep sepulchral compassionate and sympathising 
voice, ‘go home my dear fellow, and bathe in a tub of salt water.” He 
was off in a moment, and I saw him running down the street, and as he 
passed, people stopped and followed him with their eyes. His morning 
coat of calico was streaming in the current of air caused by the rapidi- 
ty of his gait, and his scratch had got twirled, in the excitement of his 
feelings, and was turned wrong side before. In the course of an hour 
he returned, comparatively more composed; but such a figure the 
human eye never fell upon. Salt was his face, and hair and hands; a 
perfect crust. He had absolutely washed himself all over in a decoc- 
tion of salt, and all for the prickly heat, the commonest summer erup- 
tion to which the skin is liable. But he was just the man to be hoax- 
ed, and | was just in the humor to carry out my registered vow of ven- 
geance. The next plan was to find out where he could have contracted 
80 foul and horrible a disorder as the “Scotch fiddle.” I questioned 
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him closely and gravely, commencing with a general observation on the 
impurity of public taverns, and public stages, and public places gen- 
erally, in such weather as that under which we were suffering. 
He pricked up his ears, and pulled his scratch down over his eyes, 
as the horrid truth gradually beamed across his mind. Finding that I 
had struck into the right path and that my hints had started the train 
to the magazine, I abruptly asked him if he frequented any public 
bath. His answer was excessively agitated. ‘ Yes, yes,oh my God 
is it possible that I have caught itthere?” Possible,” said I, “surely 
there is no place so likely.” He darted like an arrow from the cham- 
ber and we saw nothing more of him that day. 
Early the next morning I was at the bath house, and had obtained 
a room in the neighborhood of the one I understood was generally reserv- 
ed for my man. [had not waited long, before I heard his shuffling 
feet upon the passage, and then his quick, nervous voice asking for a 
bath. To omit performing any thing that was a part of a system with 
my friend, would have been to stop his breathing faculties at once, 
and cut off the hope he naturally entertained to live until he should 
become venerable. He therefore could not, though something horrible 
had stood in his way, have omitted a bath at the precise hour every 
morning during the season, as he had laid out in his mind that it was 
necessary for his health. 
He asked if his bath was ready in a hasty and alarmed tone, and I 
could see through the shutters of my window, for the door of each 
bath had a little shutter inserted at the top, that his face had lost much 
of its mahogany look and was as white as a corpse. The bath was got 
ready, and he entered the small room and quickly closed his door; 
every thing was silent for some moments, when suddenly a noise like 
distant thunder was heard, and then a pause, and then the sound was 
renewed with quick and incessant volume, and then again all was still. 
I saw also through my shutter that the sisters with the mother, were 
stretching their alarmed faces into the passage, from the room door, 
and were looking to the door of my friends bath room. Presently the 
elder sister slipt sofily out into the passage, and crept to his door and 
then stopped and listened. At that moment the noise was renewed 
with tenfold violence, and then a burst, as if a door had been wrenched 
from its hinges, and then a scream and a yell, and a hurrying tramp of 
feet, as if a whole squadron of cats and dogs and mice were in a 
deadly combat. 
I un-did the latch of my door and advanced to the sccne of so much 
horrible consternation. There was my friend, all undressed to his 
tunic, with his old spectacles over his thick nose, his scratch off, and 
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his boots on, bat nothing else thereabouts, whirling a scrubbing brush 
violently in the air, and growling and howling like an enraged lion. 
His eyes were flashing through the glass, and he stood or twirled about 
with as much ferocity, as if a thousand snakes were entwining them- 
selves around his little body. 

The assaulting party was composed of the two elder sisters and the 
mother. They had caught the gentleman, in what they thought, an 
attempt to break to pieces their bathing tub, but what in fact he in- 
tended merely as a purification to the tub by means of a scrubbing brush, 
which he had slyly brought under his coat. ‘There never was such a 
combat. There were no words spoken, but yells and shrieks arose upon 
the air, whenever the scrubbing brush fell across the face or shoulders of 
the assailants. ‘The fury of my friend was raised to an extraordinary 
pitch, when a sudden and violent blow from the old lady, smashed his 
beloved and venerabie specs. ‘Thea he broke all rules, and laid about 
him with a fury and a rage that has never been surpassed, in the most 
chivalrous performances of death. 

I was unperceived by the combatants, and in the midst of it, drawn 
to the spot by their cries, the younger sister, my beauty, I may say my love, 
rushed upon the scene. She saw her, Sunday beau in boots and nc- 


thing else, and screamed and fled again, but still there was no pause 
in the strife and tumult. 


I slipped out, as I saw my friend’s left boot flying around, and about 
coming in contact with the shin of one of the venerable spinsters, and 
meeting with a police officer, I told him kindly of the scene that was 
going on, and cautioning him that it was but part of a practical joke, 
I bade him enter and put a stop to it. 

I went to the office, confident that all intimacy between the Jone’s 
and my friend, was broken up. I had not been at my desk more than 
an hour, when the gentleman himself made his appearance, with a 
glorious smile on his face. I pretended that I did not observe him. 
He approached me with a swaggering step, and said through his clench- 
ed teeth ‘“d—n them, I’ve given it to them.” I expressed astonishment 
and asked him for his meaning, at the same time suppressing with dif- 
ficulty a burst of laughter at his throughly ridiculous appearance. 

His nose commonly uncommonly thick, was now swelled and black 
just across the bridge; his lips were cut, and a Jong scratch ran the whole 
length of his cheek, and hid itself beneath his high military stock. 
He wore his spectacles though both glasses were smashed out, and the 
grin of victory, of self satisfaction, was too much almost for mortal 
man to bear without laughing outright. He then commenced to ex- 
plain, cursing the whole family, Martha Ann included, and doomed 
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them over and over again to the infernal regions. He was im extacy 
all that day, an could do no work, though every now and then, the 
chiet of the bureau, a sternold personage, peeped in on some business, 
upon which occasions the delighted hero plucked himself up to his desk, 
scratched away with the solemnity of a judge signing a death warrant, 
but no sooner was the superior gone, than his face relaxed, the smile 
of glory and of triumph returned, and with a short, abrupt stride, he 
minced his way over the carpet, chuckling to himself, and ejecting 
small secretions of tobacco juice at each turn of his promenade, upon 
a certain piece of brown paper, that was lying quietly in one of the 
corners at the end of his walk. In this mood he continued during the 
day, save when he had to roll his sleeves up to get at the original cause 
of the bath house mischief. At these moments his brows knit together 
and aruthless and savage operation was carried on by five fingers, until 
from absolute fatigue he stopped and grinned around the room in agony. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED IN APRIL NO.] 
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Think not my heart could be gay, 
Or my spirit by others be moved ; 
Say not, when thou art away, 
It sooa will forget that it loved :— 
My life is thy voice and thy sruile, 
The music and light of my heart ;~- 
If these from my hope thou exile, 
Thou’lt force even life to depart. 


Seest thou yon moon in the sky, 
Which colors that cloud with its light ? 
Soon ’twill descend from on high, 
And leave the lone cloud to the night : 
The moon will be bright as before, 
Will shine, tho’ it shine far away, 
But the cioud will be gladdened no more-—-- 
{t lived in the light of that ray : 


Friendless in gloom ’twill float round, 
Or bleak by the breeze will be driven, 
Fixed then in stillness profound, 
’*T will sadden some spot in the Heaven : 
And happy alone, when at Jast 
’T will weep for its soul to be free, 
And drown all the thoughts of the past, 
By merging itself in the sea. 


Annapouis, Md., February 3, 1839. 
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No. II. 


The critics are down upon us with a vengeance, for our February 
article, under the above encircling caption, and we are not a little a- 
mused at the difference even of opinion with regard to the style, or the 
mannerism of our mode of writing. One sage youth remarks, how 
very like the style of Carlysle, and another, most competent authority 
we admit, cries out, lo! here is Schiller revived! Now we confess to the 
accusation of having tried to write well, and therefore it is that we 
fell into the current that swept even to immortality the author of the 
“Robbers,” and the author of the “ French Revolution.” It was 
natural, and instead of taking it as a castigation, we have pasted the 
criticisms within that sacred volume of compliments, that lieth so con- 
venient to our greatness and our fame, upon the lower shelf of our hum- 
ble cup-board. Another reviewer of the goodly and sagacious Repub- 
lican, writing in the National Intelligencer, says we will not be appreci- 
ated by the mass. By the mass! and we will lay him a wager of a good 
dozen Spanish segars, the very best, that he is out of it on that score. 
But we will not linger long with our enemies, who write very often with- 
out reading, and read very often without thinking. Had they read our 
article in the proper spirit, they would have found food for meditation. 
It would have led them back through the avenues of ages to the first 
causes, where beams the truth on the summit of the primal world, 
shining but dimly to unphilosophic eyes, like a star blazing but faintly 
through the plumage of the intervening wings of seraphims. But they 
did not read usin the ‘“‘con amore,” with the mind pre-disposed to 
muse. They sat, with their pens dipped in their ink, and gazing through 
their spectacles at our sentences and our fancies, merely to criticise. 
But no more of this dispute. 

Our lamp burns but indifferently, and the evening has closed in with 
a soft sensation around us, that gives a calm distress to the mind. 
We are sad and we wonder that we cannot stimulate ourselves to rejoice. 
The sky has been full of gold all day, and the earth has been opening 
to let the buds in the embryo, peep up and inhale a little of the winds. 
No clouds have been loitering about the skies, like lazy vessels, rudder- 
less and pilotless, but an unusual sentiment of sunshineness has infused 
itself into all things, and yet we have not been in good spirits. How 
comes it so, and what has gone wrong? We cannot tell. We have 
walked all day and trod even among the woods, and we have imagined 
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his power with us, and what be has left undome we do. He,has made 
as we wandered beneath the stately trees, that glorious! and singular 


scenes were going on before our touched vision. We saw Titania 


sporting before us, in her tiny carriage, and Puck and Ariel, floating 
along om-sunbeams, or rising from an old les{f-cradle that a melancholy 
looking ericket had been. rocking ; we have heard a tiny brazen horn, 
mellow as the echo of a spirit’s faintest dneteselins the array to- 
gether. 
“O come to my bower 
At the noontide hour, 
And wait not for the moon; 
O come where the wood-boughs drip and twine ; : 
‘We have bees for pipers, dews for wine, 
In the merry, ee 
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and yei with all these phantoms darting cow in our sletatannitig 
that’ mind was peopleing the air with winged impersonifications of 
beauty and swiftness and grace, though we heard upon the'inner and 
refined dram of our metaphysical ear the music that no mortal-angel’s 
voice can match, we are still not in a si hes tral ema 
wife-brued punch stands untouched before us. ‘What a’ ‘mysterious 
thing it is to cogitate!—To go forth, even’ like’‘a machine, into the 
fields and forests and porider upon all matters; and everything. “Is it 
not enough that we are permitted to see the delightful and magnificent 
handiwork of our God, mapped out on the shadow-casting hill, and on 
the rolling stream, and the herd-cropped meadows, bat ‘that we are 
Se god-powerful minds, to erect ‘upon the 

barren heath a temple with golden cupolas and ivory'pillars, and cor- 
nices of chased silver, and to fill it with persons, beautiful as the morn- 
ing, and crowned each with garlands; and even to seé the smoke 
rising from censors and filling the air with fragrance: ’ “That we are 
permitted to cover the yet unflowered plains with ‘plants of sweetness 
and delight, and to populate the air with ereatures thet fan our senses 
with the music-making wing, and fill the*woods ‘with troops of gay 
fantastic elves, that peep at us from behind old mossy oaks and birch 
trees, and smile at each other with most expressive looks ! ‘These are 


meditations that crowd upon the mind as we go‘forth ‘on. Ordinary fam- 


bles into the open fields; and yet we'do. riot’ wotider at ‘the existence 
ee "Phe Creator as halved 
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the great physical sytem perfect, end compact, and solid ¢o our eyes: 
and inet ner teenies #2 aller eiinunne ie 
ings, we move dryly-and dusty to pra Wo iseethe sea 
curling from the: kitchens, and we hear the hum-drum of civilization. 
and mankind. We see the poor, with their faces of agony go-by:us, 
and the rich roll along in their glittering carriages, but little thinking 
that the next vehicle in whichthey will ride may be a hearse. With 
the suddenness of abrupt thought comes life, wrcngs cred of 
alover’s wish does life depart: »: .. 

We well remember, it oie in-such lm nihil 
while we write, that we ‘were’ with-a party of young hey-days:of our: - 
own age—no matter how long ago, but it was when we thought less 
than we do now, though we wished more. . We were a high-hearted, 
merry set, and full of life, and love, and liberty. Weswalked here.and 
there, and kept the hours bright ‘by scattering along the path of time 
the freshest flowers from our young hearts. Even now as we-sit, all 
slippered in the easy-chair, with the few coals. burning ‘in the-grate, 
and our little folk asleep up: stairs, and the musis.of the | wife’s 
low breathing is im<our ear,:we ‘have before us those friends of our. 
early days. Wewere saying that it was exactly about this time in the 
year 18, that we were all together, and enue orpategans 
memory, we will make # record thereof in these pages. — 

In the city in which this noble: fraternity of -pouthe resided, there 
lived a certain’barber, hisname. was Francis Bartoli, an Itelian. Ja: 
appearance he was like’ mo one, and the mirrorin-which he gazed, 
fairly refused to reshadow the ‘horrible mass of featuses presented 
to its surface, but shadows*would fail in here and:ithere, and veil 
the pointed savageness <of ‘this or that lineaments: His: hair was 
black, and fell in Jong wiry ‘ringlets down from his. temples, over 
his shoulders. “He tied it up behind and wore .it on the back part 
of his head, but ‘he glotied: im the curls in front. His eyebrows 
were thin, very black, and arched, meeting over the nose, just where’ 
ahard roll of skin served as an extra ridge to prevent one eye:ftom 
burning ont the other with ite wild and extraordinary fire. His mouth 
was not to ‘be Gescribed; but ‘after once seeing it; you :méver forgot 
it; it would haunt your <dreams;'-end be upon’ the face..of eve 
corpee of which you might dream, for'we dream oftener of ea 
than anything else. It'was withering, blighting, a FN, Ma 
cruel in its cold‘ironical smile, and that smile never was away from it. 
His hands were as delicate as the fairest lady's, and his:fingers were 
VoL, 1—40. 
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covered with rings. ‘To be shaved by such a hand was exquisite plea- 
sure. He never spoke a word of English, and seldom, indeed in his 
own language. He held communion with but few. The only being 
whom he seemed to love, was a poor meagre looking boy that rinced 
the basins and lathered the faces of customers, and yet this creature 
would creep about the shop with the pace of a cat, apparently in awe 
least he should incur the rage of his master. The boy was about 
fourteen years of age, and would have been, under any other tutelage, 
a handsome, sunny-looking, healthy and happy boy; but he lived in 
the shadow of an awful countenance, and though he met with kindness, 
and seemed to sympathize with his superior, yet he was miserable, and 
always started round when his master moved suddenly. No one knew 
aught of the barber’s history, though dark surmises were entertained 
with regard to his former occupation, and the general belief was that 
he had been a pirate. Whatever had been his former mode of life, he 
was now a quiet barber, without a wish to gossipor to hear gossip. 
He shaved his customers with promptness, and then held out his soft 
woman-like hand to receive his change. Few knew how he lived. 
He had no family, though rumor, ever active about the habits and 
character of the mysterious, declared that a delicate creature, with a 
pale and beautiful foreign face, was seen at times passing within his 
house by the windows. It was true that we have often heard, of a 
calm moon-light night in summer, long after the city had sunk to 
rest, the sound of two voices in song, making the air rich with mel- 
ody, from one of the open windows of Bartoli’s dwelling. There was 
a deep-toned bass, the barber’s, and the other was a silvery flute-like 
voice, and in unison they mingled rapturously, and formed one of the 
most delightful treats we had ever listened te. The songs were all in 
Italian, and were plaintive and sad, though at times Bartoli would 
pour forth an air that seemed to describe a fight, mingled with loud 
mirth and victory. A mystery hung about our barber that few bar- 
bers could boast of exciting, in this common lather-the-beard kind of 
world. 

The barber was therefore a hero. 

It so happened that of our set there was a young man, whom we 
shall call Seymour, that had never seen the barber. Not being a resi- 
dent of the city, but living in the country, he did not frequent his shop. 
We had often talked to him about the renowned Bartoli, and impressed 
his mind with a full idea of the singularity and wildness of his char- 
acter. Seymour, it will be necessary for us to premise, was a man of 
a high and sanguine temperament, full of imagination, and somewhat 
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of apoet. Had he wrote out his ideas, it is not improbable that his 
effusions would have been of the first order. 

It so happened that, about this time in the year 1S——, our party 
had assembled to celebrate some occasion, on which we wished to enjoy 
ourselves, and Seymour was of the party; and we can see his noble 
figure now as it stood before us then, full of health, and beauty, and 
high hope, and courage. We had met at night, and the bottle flew 
fast, and the song was sung at our board, and we were merry, and 
noisy, and possibly happy. ‘The conversation turned, as it often does 
with young men, upon courage, and every one had something to say 
in behalf of his own spirit, with some daring adventure with which to 
illustrate the matter. ‘The hours flew fast, and the grey tints of morn 
came into our room, those healthy tints that are so cold and bracing, 
and still we wild men were sitting with our candles flickering in their 
sockets, and our glasses half filled with mixed wine. We could not 
sleep. We had drank ourselves into a high state of excitement, and 
talked ourselves into an equally high state of self-opinion, with regard 
to our immense degrees of firmness and courage. Oh, what wild and 
haggard stories some of those young men told that night! The mem- 
ory of them grins ghastly on the paper over which this hurried pen is 
passing, and we see their distended eyes and white cheeks as some story 
more ghastly than the rest, was told. Seymour, in particular, was full 
of weird and imaginative narratives ; whatever he told was remarkable 
for the high coloring he imparted to it, the shadowing cast from his 
own affrighted soul, upon the picture in which he tried to paint him- 
self the untrembling hero. 

Well, the grey morning, like a hermit, full of benedictions, came 
in upon the feverish scene. There was no sleepy eye ameng us, but 
all were rather too much awake. There was no one drunk, nor did 
any even totter or utter incoherent words. It had been a peculiar night, 
in which, though we had drank deep, we had talked of matters that 
brought on a counter-excitement, and prevented the occurrence of 
that stupid effect which we too often see among young men after a 
night’s debauch. Indeed, it is far better not to drink at all, but if 
people will drink, and drink some poor fellows will, let them have some 
poet among them, some man of high creative powers, that he may 
keep their minds above the torpid surface of their wine, and fill them 
with trembling but preserving apprehension, by the tremendous force 
of his fictions. 

With the morning we had coffee, strong and black, and the effect 
therefrom upon our nervous system was to redouble the excitement and 
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the wakefulness in which we were. We remember well that, for our 
own part, we had an acute, angular, icy pain near the centre of our 
forehead, that made us eager to move from place to place, fearful that 
if we remained long in one situation we would die off suddenly. The 
power of locomotion assuring us that we had our physical capacities 
in full force. 

Seymour sat by an open window looking inthe street. His eye was 
bright as a spirit’s, and his lips were blackish, and his face streaked 
with livid splotches. At first it appeared as if candle-snuff had been 
rubbed across his forehead, but upon closer examination they showed 
themselves to be dark shades caused by high mental and corporeal 
excitement. For some time he sat motionless with his bright eyes 
glaring into the empty street. By and by the sun rose up and drove 
him from the window. He walked up and down the room without 
speaking to a soul, occasionally looking at his watch, which he grasped 
firmly in his marble-looking hand. 

At length one of the party proposed to go over to Bartoli’s, and sub- 
mit ourselves to his hands. There is nothing equal to a barber’s 
razor after a carouse. You loll back, with your head on his head- 
piece aflixed to the chair, with your eyes closed in vacant and 
dream-like luxury. ‘The brush soft and fragrant is swayed to and fro 
over your cheeks and chin, and the razor, so sharp, and keen, so deli- 
cate, crops the thick array of beard, like a mighty reaper. Many 
persons feel a very strong inclination to sleep while under the operation, 
and we have indeed seen fat old gentleman, who read newspapers or 
post accounts late afore night, go into the snores before the lather had 
settled, like wet snow, in the gullies of the face. 

The proposition was acceeded to with pleasure, and we forthwith 
started to put our design into effect. Seymour lingered behind. He 
hesitated and objected, but finally we overruled his reluctance and bore 
him along with us. The distance was not great between the scene of 
our nights dissipation and the barbers shop; and we arrived just as he 
was opening the windows. He did not seem to like our early visit, 
though he bowed politely enough, but his boy’s face gave evidence of 
strong alarm. We did not regard either of the individuals, farther 
than to set them about the preparation for our operations. 

It is not important now to know who underwent the first shave. 
Perhaps it was ourself. The barber was exceedingly pale, and his 
brows were darker than ever. His mouth bore its usual sneer, that 
serpent like expression. 


Seymour was very much struck with Bartoli, and exhibited evident 
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reluctance to allow him to shave him. Seymour’s eye was wilder than 
ever, but he took his seat. 

The boy lathered him, and then Bartoli bent over and ound the 
razor quickly back. He seemed to gaze into Seymour’s face with 
a peculiar expression and then he moved back of him. Meantime the 
young men were engaged in looking at the various pictures that were 
scattered along the walls, but we watched Bartoli from behind a news- 
paper, for we were anxious to see the effect his manner and countenance 
would have upon Seymour, who was laboring under such high excite- 
ment. 

Seymour’s eyes followed every gesture and motion that the Italian 
took, and we could see that his cheeks were jerked as by spasms, when 
the barber returned to him, after having left him for a moment. Sey- 
mour was certainly under a violent nervous action. 

Presently the barber applied his razor along the chin and drew it 
gently down and swept off the beard on one side, and then gazed into 
Seymour’s eyes, and wiped the razor on the small towel, that was laid 
upon Seymour’s shoulder, suddenly he placed the razor directly on the 
jugular vein! Seymour suppressed a movement, and settled himself 
gently in his chair. He seemed ashamed to make known his fears. 
The razor played about the neck, and every now and then the Italian 
bowed low, and softly moved the instrument over that life-containing 
artery. For ourselves we were almost as much agitated as Seymour. 

On his forehead stood large drops of perspiration, and his face was 
as livid as that of a dead man. His hands, white as snow, were clinch- 
ed over the elbows of the chair, and his eyes were fixed upon vacancy. 
A horrid idea had evidently taken possession of his mind. He thought 
that the dark Italian was trying to get a chance to cut his jugular vein 
in two. Just as we were preparing to interrupt the agony of the silent 
but highly wrought scene, Seymour sprang upon hig feet, and uttering 
a wild and never to be forgotten scream, fell forward on his face. We 
all rushed towards him. We turned him round with his face upward 
and he was dead! No mark of violence, no cut was upon his face or 
neck, but the former was spotted with blotches of deep black. We 
instantly sent off for a doctor, but medical aid wasin vain. The physi- 
cian opened his arm, but no blood flowed. He was pronounced to have 
died from an overwhelming rush of the blood to the brain, caused by 
the combination of liquor, and mortal and extraordinary fear. 

The barber spoke not a word, he stood with the fatal razor in his 
hand, but his frame shook like a withered leaf in the wind. Upon ex- 
amination it was established by his own testimony that he had wilfully 
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practiced on the fears of his victim. That he had indulged ina see the 
fiendish triumph, exulting in his demon like glare. see the! 
Ile was imprisoned, but before his trial he committed suicide. The written 
boy and the female were shortly after seen loitering about the grave of place, @ 
the culprit, and no trace was ever afterwards discovered of their resj- some ol 
dence. What became of them was never ascertained. ply, im 
Thus in the midst of life our blood is gradually getting cooler and record 
cooler in the shadows of the death cloud, like a bottle of wine, that is balm-d 
consumed the faster when it is cooled in ice. So the farther we are in heartec 
the darkness of the wing, the less there is of us. The story we have two bo 
introduced, was done so, as a sudden ray of painful recollection waved handks 
across the dungeon of the soul, and it will serve to illustrate the trite the hil 
idea, that the rich roll by us, in their glittering coaches, never the me 
thinking that the next carriage they may travel in, may be a hearse. mori 
But why should we be melancholy. Here is spring around our gar- regar¢ 
den walls, and the old Potomac glides on uniced, and the rose bushes, timen! 
are thinking of the spring fashions. Congress thank heaven, is on the yo 
month 


eve of its departure, and those ragged flags, that fly from the staffs 
over the representative bodies of the lower and the upper house, will 
be hauled down and boxed up for some months to come. Yes, Con- 
gress is on the toe of departure. What a world it is, and what an ani- 
mal is an M. C. No conjunction of any two letters of the alphabet, can 
express half as much, in the United States, as the conjoined letters M. C. 
M. C. member of Congress. Itis the payment of postage. It is the 
cabalistic union, that keeps the holder out of the penitentiary or the 
common jail; but it keeps him from no other place within this District 
4 otherwise. It is a passport to scenes where guilt may revel watched by 
i no rebuking eye. How is the character of the M. C. disgraced by the 
conduct of many. This is a Republican form of Government. It isa 
moral, a christian, a pure system. It isa government of the people, 
and the men of the people, the law makers, and the law executers, and 
the law judgers. How necessary then is it, that those high in place 
should be immaculate. That they should be stars, not Jack-o’the Lan- 
terns ; and the people suppose that their representatives are moral men, 
examples of high probity, of eminent virtue. Shall we draw aside 
the veil that hides the skeleton of reality? No, not now, not here—but 
we are glad that some of the members are going away—that they are 
leaving our city, would that it were forever. 

The public press (we are musing now by our own dear hearth,) 
pry should enter into the discussion of these matters. They have been too 
long overlooked. We who live here, and are “to the manner born,” 
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see the guilty criminals stealing forth at night, ripe for crime. We can 
see them staggering at the early dawn, with all the glories of M. C. 
written upon their swaggering brow. We feel for the morals of the 
place, and we repeat the prayer, that the public press, should show up ine a 
some of these individuals, who come here, clothed in the M. C. pano- 
ply, in order that away from family and friends, they may blacken the hy a 
record of heaven with rank and horrible outrages. Yes, with the first “a 

balm-days Congress will wend away. Blessing upon those true 
hearted men that do good and honor to their country, who belong to the 
two bodies. We wish them God speed with a hearty cheer, and our 
handkerchief wiil wave a farewell hurrah for them as they glide behind os é ist 
the hills. The time is coming when Congress must be purified, under ae 
the motto, that bad men in private are unfit to make laws for a free and 
moral people. And thus we shall conclude. We have wandered along 
regardless of any system of composition, but careful not to utter any sen- 
timent that may lead to error or vice. The lamp is refractory, and as to 
musing by the vulgar tallow, we cannot possibly do that. So until next 
month, farewell. 





























TO THEKLA: 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 











Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso 
Negli wmidi occhi tremulo e lascivo. 
Tasso. 











1 have gazed on the stillness of even, 
And me thought that thy beauty might be 

Like the moon in the azure of heaven, 

When she smiles upon Oman’s deep sea. 







For my soul would have been without thee, 
And the smiles of thy beauty so bright, 

Like the face of that deep rolling sea, 

When the moon ceases shedding her light. 








I have thought that thy cheeks were as fair 
As the Dahlia that blooms in the vales ; 

And thy breath like the gul-scented air, 

Which the Rose-bower of Yemen exhales. 











I have said that the place of thy rest 
Shall be made in this bosom of mine, 

When the heart that is beating my breast 

Shall be mingled in sweetness with thine. 
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TO——_———. 


My wife, my wife, my bonny wife, 
She sitteth by my side, 

And hums a tune, and looks as shy, 

As if but just a bride. 


The sun is on her golden hair, 
I’ve praised it many a time, 

It seems he fain would linger there, 
Nor heed the vesper chime. 


Her clear blue eye is on me now, 
The same of former hours, 

When we looked at the glittering stars, 
From out the fragrant bowers. 


Ah! where’s the maid however bright, 
Hath eyes to match with her’s? 

At least in boyhood’s feelings light, 
I gazed on them as stars. 


And time hath changed not them nor me, 
My soul is young as then, 

Although about my parent knee, 

Climb our dear children. 


Not many years have passed, my wife, 
Since in our earliest youth, 

We pledged the vow of wedded life, 

The testament of truth. 


And all those years have fled along, 
Without an echo here, 

As if some angel’s worship-song, 
Had floated by my ear. 


There is no music like thy voice, 
So gentle in its tone, 

And oh, it maketh me rejoice, 
To think ’tis all my own. 


True as the steel that hangs beside 
The gallant warrior’s knee, 

When all his friends have round him died, 
Have you been unto me. 


You brought to me no wide domain, 
No heaps of glittering gold, 

But I would not exchange my gain, 

For treasures yet untold. 
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“Books are a real world, both purejand good, ies 
Round which, with tendrils, strong as flesh and blood, Bats 

Our pastime and ourjfhappiness may grow.” Mie fed 
Werdsworth. 






BANCO.--HILL’S POEMS.—LUNT’S POEMS. 










Among the books laid upon our editorial “table since our last num- ; Oe 
ber was issued, we find three poetical tributes from countrymen of ours. 
Two of them are from the pens of Washington authors, and we re- 
gret that our space, for this month, at least, will allow us to notice 
them but briefly. 

* Banco, OR THE TENANT OF THE SPRING ; A LEGEND OF THE WHITE 
Sutvnur :” Printed by request, for presentation, is a most beautiful 
little duodecimo, ** got up” with all the accessories of fine paper, clear 
and elegant type, glossy ink—‘“rivulets of text meandering through 
meadows of margin,”—and bound in the most taking manner. This 
little poem, dedicated to a distinguished member of Congress, is, of 
course, from the very terms of its title page, exempt from all public 
criticism, and is noticed here, not for review, but as the subject of our 
grateful acknowledgments to the writer for his remembrance of us in 
the “ presentation.” Still, as a specimen of the author’s powers, we 
may be excused, we hope, for transcribing a few lines, which we take 
at random, as the book opens. 














It was a land where all was bright,— 

It seemed,as nothing there could fade ; 
So full of promise and delight, 

By angels or by magic made, 

The woods, and vales, and rocks‘among, 
With richest jewelry were hung,-- 

Of crystal gems of every hue, 

All moulded from the evening dew. 

The flowers were of the fairest bloom, 
And every breeze that wantoned by 
Was freighted with a soft perfume, 
More fragrant than from Araby. 
















“Tae Ruins or Arusns; Trrania’s Banquet, A Mask; AND 
oTnER Poems, py G. Hix,” is the production of a true poet, who 
has done himself and the literary world injustice, we think, by keeping 
von. 1—4]. 
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himself in the shade till now. The leading poem in this exquisitely 
printed volume, was written amidst the classic scenes it so touchingly 
describes, in 1828 ; and the author has thus more than obeyed the Ho- 
ratian requisition to ‘keep his piece nine years.” A more unneces- 
sary adherence to that stern rule could not have been adopted ; for this 
brief yet beautiful production would have been received at any time 
since its composition, with much favor by the reading public. 

Wandering over the classic ground which has given his piece its 
title, Mr. Hill has lingered over every relic of Athenian glory, and 
viewing them with the eye and the heart of a true poet, has embodied 
his reflections upon the glorious past, and the melancholy present, in 
strains that claim for him the right to the greenest of Parnassian lau- 
rels. We wish our space allowed us an opportunity to quote more 
largely than we are able to do this month, from the poem alluded to, 
in proof of the justice of this seemingly bold claim. But we are 
forced by circumstances to content ourselves, (and to ask the reader to 
read the whole, if he, too, is not content,) with the stanzas which 
follow : 


The might of Greece! whose story has gone forth, 

Like the eternal echo of a lyre 

Struck by an angel, to the bounds of earth, 

A marvel and a melody; a fire 

Unquenched, unquenchable. Castalia’s choir 

Mourn o’er their altars, worshipless or gone ; 

But the free mountain air they did respire 

Has borne their music onward, with a tone, 
Shaking earth’s tyrant race through every distant zone! 


The poet closes his poem with this touching apostrophe to Greece : 


Land of the free, of battle, and the muse! 
It grieves me that my first farewell to thee 
Should be my last ; that, nurtured by the dews 
Of thy pure fount, some blossoms from the tree, 
Where many a lyre of ancient minstrelsy 
Now silent hangs, I plucked, but failed to rear. 
As ’tis, a chance-borne pilgrim of the sea, 
I lay them on thy broken altar here, 

A passing worshipper, but humble and sincere! 


The author very gracefully alludes, in this closing stanza, to the 
fact stated in his preface, that this poem was “ begun at Pircus,” but 
not completed. It is the fragment of a beautiful gem, and more richly 
deserves a setting than many, more perfect perhaps, in design, but far 
jess exquisite in execution. 
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« Titania’s Banquet,” is less to our taste. “The Culprit Fay,” and 
all that kind of poetry never suited our fancy; perhaps a less romantic 
one than those to suit whom such verses have been written by so many 
of our poets. We are of those who think that nothing is left by Wil- 
liam Shakspeare to be done well with Oberon, Titania, Puck, and their 
attendant elves, and we must confess that we do not find any reason 
to alter our opinion after the perusal of this little ‘ Masque.” But still, 
it is very prettily conceived, and written as well, at least, as anything 
of the kind since the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” that we have 
ever read. The true feeling of the poet is shown in these few lines, 
descriptive of a fairy palace, reared at the command of Queen Tita- 


nia, for her banquetting ha‘: 


Oh, glorious! the airy vault of Heaven, 
Sprinkled at midnight with ten thousand stars, 
Is not more lustrous that this lamp-lit dome. 
The columns are of gold and ivory, 

The capitals of sparkling stones, that show 

Like tops of clouds at sunset ! 


The Miscellaneous Poems of Mr. Hill’s volume are full of beauty ; 
some of them, though few, of power. It is for the former rather than 
the latter characteristic, indeed, that all his poetry is remarkable. 
There is a sweetness yet a sadness in its tone which is inexpressibly 
winning,—upon the ear, by its musical rythm, and on the heart, by the 
touching tenderness of the sentiment it breathes. It is that “‘ sweet 
and bitter melancholy” which The Great Poet so touchingly describes, 
and which is always so delicious an element in poetry, in the estima- 
tion of those who love it most dearly. Here, in proof of our remark, 
are some ‘* Lines, written at Sea:” 


The stars, through falling dews, that steep 
The shades of twilight, faintly shine, 

And, if they weep not, seem to weep, 
In silence, o’er the day’s decline ; 

O’er hues, that, though they fast decay, 
And set in darkness, soon return ; 

But who for me, when gone for aye, 

Will mourn, nay, who will seem to mourn ? 


Perchance, upon a desert shore, 

The sands shall heap my stoneless grave : 
Perchance, above me, heedless roar 
The thunder of the ocean wave ; 
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The wind, whose voicejits breakers mock, 

Bear my last sigh unheard away,— 
The shadow of the mountain rock, 
Forbid a flower to deck my clay ! 


And yet, since none will smile the less 
When I am gone,—the ocean foam, 
The column of the’ wilderness, 
The sea-rock, were my fitting tomb, 
My life yon orb, on which I gaze, 
May image well,—lone, dim, and far; 
And death to me will be but as 
The setting of that nameless star ! 


This is a selection at random of the style which we have designated 
as Mr. Hill’s peculiar tone ; but we might cite the lines ‘‘ To a coin, 
found on the plains of Troy,” and the admirable “ Familiar Epistle,” 
in the manner of Burns, and other pieces in the volume before us, to 
show that our poet can shake off his melancholy fancies, and sport in 
the sunshine, as well as be dreaming in the shade, of Castalia. But 
our limited space allows room for neither ; and, after assuring the poet 
that he will, at the same time, be consulting the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of the lovers of true poetry, and adding fresh laurels to his own 
brow, by giving us another volume of his musings, as soon as possible, 
we shall close our hasty notice by transcribing his admirable sonnet, 
entitled ‘* Recollections of Greece.” 


*T was late my lot to tread those ancient shores, 
Where, now, the spirit of old inspiration 
Mourns by the fount, where nymph no longer pours 
A hallowed stream ; and of a mighty nation,— 
Stemming, in story, as the eagle soars 
Against the wind, the ebbing stream of time,— 
To mark the mountain birth-place and the grave ; 
The home of freedom trodden by the slave ; 
The ruinous dwelling of that soil sublime 
Whose voice is silent now, on shore and wave, 
As it had never sounded,—-a mute thunder ! 
But rot the less we pause in silent wonder, 
By tomb or temple, olden stream, or dell, 
Where poet mused, sage thought, or patriot fell! 


Quitting Mr. Hill reluctantly, and leaving unquoted many beautiful 
things we fain would present to the eye of our readers, we next take 


up “‘ Porms sy Grorce Lunt,” a neat volume, first issued from the 
New York press. 


the 
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POEMS: sy Georce Lunt. “Poetry conforms the shows of things to the de- 
sires of the soul.”—Lord Bacon. New York. Govip & Newman. 1839. 
pp. 160. 

Our pages have already been enriched with some specimens of Mr. 
Lurt’s poetry, and they who have read the “ Stanzas to —___.,” on 
page 90 of this Magazine, will be prepared in some measure to enjoy 
the treat to which the publication of the volume before us invites them. 

Mr. Lunt is a native, and present inhabitant of the beautiful seaport 
town of Newburyport, situated near the mouth of the far-famed Merri- 
mack, in Massachusetts, where he practices law, and courts politics and 
the muses. He is a graduate of Harvard, where, had an aptitude for 
application and industry, but been superadded to the genius with which 
he was gifted, his collegiate career, instead of falling far short of that 
which distinguished many of his classmates, who, in every thing but 
the faculty which he wanted, were far his inferiors, would have been 
one of marked and distinguished brilliancy. He writes but little, even 
now, and probably will never write much more. Like Bryant, Halleck 
Percival and Longfellow, he seems to think, as old Cowley once 
thought, ‘* None love the muses now :’” and his lyre has long hung 
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as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul had fled.” 


We are very glad to hear those chords attuned once more, if only for 
a fitful song, as we fear this will prove in very deed to be. 

“Life,” the principal poem in this volume, was written and deliver- 
ed as one of the exercises of Commencement week, at Waterville Col- 
lege in Maine, and the smaller pieces constituted the occasional produc- 
tions of several years, most of them, as he tells us in his preface, having 
been written more than six years ago. For the design and plan of the 
chief poem in the collection, we refer the reader to the author’s own 
language. 

The subject of the poem, which the author has denominated “ Lire,” as exhibit~ 
ing that which gives stability and character to human existence, and unfolds the 
hope of eternal being, was suggested to him by reading the remark in the volume o¢ 
a distinguished writer of the day, that “the influence of Christianity upon the civiliza- 


tion and refinement of the world had never yet been philosophically considered. > 
His object was, in this manner to show, what the Scriptures, going at once to the 
fountain of man’s hopes and capacities, so philosophically as well as practically de- 
monstrate, namely ;—that Christianity was absolutely necessary to the develope- 
ment of man’s moral nature. 

In order to illustrate this point, he has alluded to the history of the world, to 
show, that in a natural state of society the institutions of man exhibit a singular and 
irresistible tendency to decay :—that, to whatever pitch of intellectual superiority 
and external refinement a nation may have arrived, it has afforded it no security 
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against that mighty and mysterious agency, which has so often reduced the splen- 
did and powerful empires of the world, to a condition of barbarous insignificance , 
and which, at this day, exhibits the tent of the wandering savage in the midst of the 
most beautiful relics of ancient art, or at the base of the stupendous monuments of 
former magnificence! In fine, it was his object to enforce the position that some. 
thing more than the pursuit of temporal interests, or the indulgence of worldly 
hopes, was necessary, in order to give true elevation to the character—true stability 
to the institutions of man. Without this, although he may attain to a certain de- 
gree of excellence, yet at this stage, he is sure to go backwards instead of advancing. 
* * © — To this must be attributed that obvious deficiency of all those 
thoughts, emotions and affections, which spring directly from the revelation of the 
christian religion. Nor is the immediate and radical change which that revelation 
wrought in the condition of society at all incomprehensible ; for by substituting moral 
sentiment in the place of intense selfishness, it at once enlarged, liberalized, and en- 
nobled the human mind; and by recommending and requiring the cultivation of cha- 
rity, benevolence, pity, and all their kindred virtues, instead of the more dazzling 
but less amiable qualities which had before excited the admiration of the world ; and 
by premising eternal rewards to temporal fidelity, it at once placed mankind upon 
one common level, and gave to the lowest the same immortal hope with which the 
heart of the highest might be inspired. 
The opening lines of this poem are very beautiful : 
Hail to these sacred seats! forever blest 

Be the calm mansion of the muse’s rest! 

Whate’er the various clime her pilgrims roam, 

Sure of a welcome where she makes her home, 

With joy they greet the sceptre she extends, 

Her home their country, and her sons their friends. 


Such are the muse’s triumphs! Thus I claim 
Far prouder rights than grace a stranger’s neme, 
On this sweet spot, where learning loves to dwell, 
While calm contentment shares her mossy cell, 
My heart, sad truant from her happy throng, 
Through the world’s wilderness a wanderer long, 
Tir’d of the selfish toil,—the fruitless joy, 
For one short hour feels no wild cares annoy,— 
For one short hour of glorious liberty, 
Thinks its own thoughts, and thrills to feel them free . 


The following lines ‘contain much sterling poetry, and convey a fine 
sentiment by a most beautiful simile: 


As when gray morning in the eastern sky, 

Waits the glad coming of day’s burning eye, 

Now her soft veil of thin transparent blue 
Feelsjthe first rosy sunbeam pierce it through, — 
While he, slow rising, throws a,brightening beam * 
On azure clouds that skirt the ocean stream,— 
Peers o’er the wave, till his broad level glance 
With golden glory floods the blue expanse,— 
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Climbs up the sea-beat cliffs that frown below, 

Scatters the mists that shrouds the mountain’s brow,— 
Gilds every tree-top in the forest shade, 

And gems the verdant vesture of the glade,— 

Finds the sweet flower that mid the dim vale’s dew 
Smiles a soft welcome with its eye of blue,— 

Throws hues of beauty on the secret brook, 

And brightness round the greenwood’s shadowy nook— 
Till dewy valley and far-gleaming height 

And universal nature feel delight! 

So slow, so still, and gentle as the rain 

Whose summer softness bathes the sultry plain, 

So like the gladdening day-spring from on high 

Beamed gospel light on man’s benighted eye! 


How affluent isthe imagery by which these “gospel triumphs” are 

illustrated ! 
Behold it melt the savage mind, and pour 
Life, light and joy where all was gloom before! 
A kindlier fire his frozen bosom warms, 
And tints his being with ten thousand charms ;-- 
No longer earth supplies his life’s demands, 
Through the wide universe his mind expands,— 
Though all unconscious of a soul before, 
And sinking ever down though born to soar, 
His selfish bosom feels a genial glow 
Rush with life’s tide and through it warmer flow,— 
No more in self his broad affections end, 
Rut human nature has become his friend! 
Behold its softening influence impart 
Unheard of virtues to the kindling heart! 
Downwards no more his raised emotions grope, 
Imparadised with new aud living hope, 
O’er the wide earth he casts his brightening eye, 
The deep blue ocean and the jewell’d sky,— 
Spreads his white canvass to the freshening gale, 
Welcomes afar,the stranger’s fluttering sail, 
Sees his proud cities crowd the sounding shore,— 
On nature’s shallow shifting sand no more, 
But built in God and founded on that Rock, 
Strengthen with years, nor mark Time’s feeble shock-- 
Till gentle peace comes o’er the fertile plain 
With life’s bright arts all smiling in her train,-- 
And gathering strength as intercourse extends, 
While common hopes conspire to make them friends, 
No more to slavish fears a willing prey, 
God’s laws and man’s assumes their rightful sway, 
And man instinct with generous liberty, 
Becomes that freeman whom the truth makes free ! 
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The poem, (from which our extracts have been detached and desui - 
tory, from necessity,) closes as follows: 


Mark the sweet promise of that joyous prime 
In its slow progress up the tide of time! 
Not by man’s will or way tempestuous hurled, 
3y sword or tempest through a trembling world, 
But kept through many an age, the latent spark 
Threw its clear beams where all around was dark ;— 
Lurk’d in the mountain cavern’s deep recess,— 
Lit the lone hermit through the wilderness,— 
Broke like a star, when that triumphant sign 
Gleamed on the blazing helm of Constantine,— 
Though faint, still warmed the bold crusader’s veins, 
When night hung dark on Syria’s burning plains,— 
Shone where St. Louis bore the banner’d flowers,— 
Cheer’d good king Richard under Acre’s towers,— 
Burst forth like living fire from that lone cell 
Where one strong spirit strove with earth and hell, 
While mitred priest and crowned king in vain 
Announced the faggot or imposed the chain,— 
But brightest blazed, when, by that savage shore, 
Where the embattled storm and ocean roar, 
Long tossed upon the billows wintry dark, 
Cast anchor down that frail and shivering barque, 
And our bold fathers knelt in heartfelt prayer, 
On the wild rock, and knew that God was there! 



















































































This poem, however, beautiful as it is, cannot compare with many 
of the minor productions, which fill the remainder of these pages. The 
following stanzas are very well worth transcribing, in proof of this 
remark. 














TO ° 
The dove that found no rest 
To which her foot might cling, 
Turned to the ark her drooping breast, 
Turned back her weary wing: 
Still the dark waters covered o’er 
All vestige of her promised home; 
Yet from the crested waves she bore 
An emblem of the rest to come. 
































And thus my weary soul, 
Upon the world’s wide sea, 
Tossed as the stormy waters roll, 
Turns back, dear love, to thee: 
Still thou art far, oh, far away, 
And fainting hope grows like despair; 
Yet through the gloomy night one ray 
Of starry promise glitters there. 
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And there is much more that we should rejoice, had we space, to ut oe 
copy by way of conveying, more strikingly, our high opinion of Mr. it hi 
Lunt’s poetry. The whole of the noble “ Jewish Battle Song,” for ‘+ 
instance, from which we can only transcribe one stanza, in proof of Sie 
the justness of our praise. 








And the tribes are ail gathering:—the vallies ring out ti : oS i 
To the peal of the trumpet,—the timbrel--the shout: aa i 

Lo, Zebulon comes; he remembers the day , Re 
When they peril’d their lives to the death in the fray ; He ‘ 





And the riders of Napthali burst from the hills 
Like a mountain-swollen stream in the pride of its rills. 






This isa measure in which Mr. Lunt excels. And here is another 
specimen from the “ Battle Song for Russia, 1828.” 






Then on, like the torrent you’re leaving behind; 
Speed, speed, like the sons of the storm and the wind ; 

Forward, sabre and spear, on the Musselman’s track;— 
And may yours be the onset that never looks back! 












While Gaul’s withered lilies flout idly the sky : 
While England talks on of her “ ancient ally ;” 

Give the rein to your chargers, the spur to their flanks 
And burst like a storm through the infidel ranks. 









If ye hurl from the empire he dares to pollute, 
And drive back to his den, by Mount Caucasus’ foot, 
The ruffian and robber who sits on the throne 

Which the princes of Christendom once sat upon,— 









From the hills of the east to the streams of the we 
Black eagle of Russia! Thy wings shall be blest ; 
Till old Greece shall revive at the sound of thy name, 
And Zion’s high places exult in thy fame! 






But we must close the poet’s book, or fill our own. We have said 
enough, and quoted enough, we know, to establish the justnéss of our 
praise, and we are not sorry that no room is left us to transcribe the 
few marginal criticisms which we have made upon lines, here and there, 
that might be improved. ‘Cum nocens absolvitur, judex damnatur”’ 
is a fearful looking-for, to the critic, we admit: but we do not fear the 
meuace in the present instance: and to show that we do not, we once 
more cordially recommend the little volume before us, to the perusal 
of all our readers, as one of the most delightful contributions to Ame- 
rican literature, of which our day can boast. 


vot. 1—42 
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ROBOF THEBOWL: A Lee@enb or Saint Inicoer’s. By the 


author of “ Swallow Barn,” “ florse Shoe Robinson,” &c. In two volumes, 12,mo, 
pp. 445. Philadelphia; Lea and Blanchard. 





Religion is the mother of early American Romance. Persecution on 
account of sectarian opinions drove the Puritans from England, under 
Elizabeth and the first James, and Pennsylvania was settled by those 
who were eager to raise, in a new and far distant land, the banner of 
their faith. It was when, through the extraordinary ordeal of civil war, 
the complexion of government was altered, that Britain threw into 
Maryland a portion of her inhabitants, who followed the faith of the 
Roman Catholic. Under the paternal administration of Lord Calvert, 
whose residence was at the beautiful city of Saint Mary’s, on the south- 
ern peninsula of Maryland, an ordinance was passed granting to all 
the inhabitants of the colony, the right to worship God, according to 
conscience. The colonial Executive was a Catholic, but he was liberal 
enough to grant to his people the glorious privilege of free worship, 
an act of liberality that should invest the brows of Maryland with a 
halo bright as the deed itseif. 

“Rob of the Bowl” breaks ground when the Maryland colony was 
under the rule of Cecilius Calvert, and decribes the attempted rebel- 
ion of the Protestants, who jealous of the Catholic sway, fomented 
popular excitement, in order to place themselves in power. 

Mr. Kennedy has well selected his subject, and well has he treated it. 
The history of our country is full of incidents that need but the hands 
of genius to rescue from oblivion and fix forever before the gaze of 
mankind. Search through New England, among the stern enthusiasts 
of morality, the sublime pilgrims, and their descendants, and the nov- 
elist will find incidents of which even the dignified muse of history would 

be proud. The characters are very well drawn in Mr. Kennedy’s book, 
though we could easily point out instances where no care has been ta- 
ken to perfect and unite the component parts of a character. This 
we attribute to the melancholly circumstance, but which we are glad to 
see is now removed, the indisposition of the author. ‘The last volume 
was written, we believe, while he suffered from sickness, in the short 
space of forty days. This is no apology for the author, for no public 
writer shduld hazard his fame, and jeopardize the time of his readers, 
by issuing per order volume after volume from the press, ‘but half 
made up.” We do not offer this fact as an excuse for our distinguished 
and accomplished countryman, but merely to illustrate how vividly the in- 
spiration of genius flits over a man’s life and impels him, despite the 
gnawing of disease, to entangle iis thoughts in meditations deep, and 
utterances of eloquence. Mr. Kennedy is aperfect scholar, and 
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whatever he writes is the result of patient and thorough investigation, 
and done in a style measured, vigorous and chaste. His style is different 
from any living novelist, but approaches nearer to that of Knowles than 
any other. He is, in a manner, the Know tes of prose. Both these au- 
thors have studied the ancient poets thoroughly, and we think we can 

distinguish in Mr. Kennedy’s Rob of the Bowl, the result of a loving 
perusal of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. The story of the 

novel before us is laid in that part of the seventeenth century when the 

genius of the two poets, we have just mentioned, was most thoroughly 

felt, when the extreme love of royalty was brought into court favor, by 

the existence of an ultra spirit of anti-royalty, and the language 

of those two authors, the reflection of the generation in which they 

lived, was studied by the intelligent and the fashionable, until it 

may be said to have pervaded all classes. Beaumont and Fletcher 

were remarkable copyists of the times, in style and idea, and they 

serve as the index, by which we are enabled to judge of the manner in 

which our ancestors spoke in those early days. ‘The common parlance 

of the times, was marked by a stiltish, affected manner, and it is to be 

supposed that those of the colonists who came over with the Calverts, or 

before them to Maryland, preserved the dialect and style of conversation 

incident to their mother country. 

It has been urged against Mr. Kennedy that his style was too stiff 
and formal, and that he made his heroes and his servants talk the same 
sentiments in the same precise words. It would have been very false 
to fact, had Mr. Kennedy permitted himself to commit so great an 
error, as to adopt the language of our day to that of the seventeenth 
century. He thought proper, and we highly commend his design, to 
treat of a subject incident to his native State, and he was obliged to 
follow the fashion in all things of those times. We cannot refrain from 
inserting here a curious specimen of the style of the age of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and which was the style of the personages of whom Mr. 
Kennedy has treated. The extract will be found in the Player’s Dedi- 
cation, 1647, of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Play’s, to the right Honorable 
Philip Earl of Pembroke, &c. It runs in these words— 


“My Lord :—There is none among the names of honor that hath more encouraged 
the legitimate muses of the latter age, than that which is owing to your family, whose 
coronet shines bright with the native lustre of its own pearls, which, with the access 
of some beams of Sidney twisted with the flame, presents a constellation from whose 
influence all good may be still expected upon wit and learning.” 


The reader cannot fail to observe the quaintness of the above, and 
if he will compare it with some of the speeches in Rob of the Bowl, 
he will perceive how closely and beautifully the author has followed up 
the spirit of his story. The material whence the work was designed, 
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was lying in the musty rooms of Annapolis library, and when one part 
of the old manuscripts was opened, the wind that fell upon it withered 
it to ashes in a second. Among this difficult mass of papers Mr. Ken- 
nedy discovered rich material for his pages, and in many instances, 
we know that he copied verbatim from the original. 

The original note in the second; volume from the Tailor, is to be 
found among the curious archives of the State, with which it would be 
our duty to make our readers acquainted, but that we refrain from 
forestalling the puplic curiosity, as we learn from the conclusion of 
Rob of the Bowl, that the author intends to return to St. Mary’s city 
and renew his story. 

For a continuation of the Legend of Inigoes, we shall look with 
anxiety. 

Cocx.escrat, the smuggler, is a wild, daring man; but we must 
enter our protest against the naturalness of the character. He is too 
romantic for a rough pirate of the seas, and we deny that a thorough 
and respectful love of a virtuous, innocent girl of seventeen, such as 
Blanche was, could dwell together with a cold and horrible 
relish for unnecessary murder. Cocklescraft is such a demi-god. The 
provocation to quarrel with the secretary, was too light in our opinion, 
but we were delighted that they did quarrel, because they fought, and 
the duel, with all its accessions, is one of the most graphic and ele- 
gant scenes we have ever read. No one can read it without feel- 
ings of intense interest. 

The old tavern-keeper is a character well delineated, and his wife, 
with the burly veteran of the German wars, are touches of exquisite 
vraisemblance. The females are delicately drawn, and express a re- 
fined sentiment in the author, which we hope he will cherish as one of 
the richest and most elegant proportions of his mind, and which will 
enable him hereafter to execute his work with genius and morality. 

The sweetness, the freshness of the heroine, is gladdening to the 
heart. We see such beings sometimes, as we ride along the country 
paths, in the region of beauty where Blanche lived; and all around 
and within the limits of old Maryland. It is natural, and we know 
the picture to be true to a thousand counterparts of our day. 

Mr. Kennedy has taste and he has genius, but is he Jaborious with 
his pen? Does he make it the faithful agent of his mind—does he 
express on paper every rich idea that starts upon him as he composes? 
We think not, and we feel while reading his works, that the author 
has not fully displayed his wealth. We had intended giving a full 
and elaborate review of this novel, but since drawing up our notes, we 
have altered one of the designs of our publication, which was to give ex- 
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tended reviews of books. We shall hereafter devote the latter portion 
of each number to brief and careful notices of books, magazines, &c. 
as they reach us. 


PROGRESS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN NEW ENQG- 
LAND. By Cuartes Poren, Sr. Savuveur.—Boston, Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 

This is part of the title of a duodecimo volume lately published, and 
we would preface our notice by expressing an unprovable opinion, to 
the intent, that we cannot comprehend the subject. In this state of 
suspense we are not alone, even the advocates of Animal Magnetism 
do not explain the phenomena, they only testify to its existence. They 
claim for it a place among natural sciences, because all their know- 
ledge of it is gained either from observation or experience ; yet, cer- 
tainly, the effect is supernatural; although the cause, or rather it 
emanates from that which, is eminently natural. This paradox is 
solved by the testimony of men second to none in the community for 
worth, probity, and respectability. In opposition to these we have 
men equally respectable, but it unfortunately, for the unbelievers, 
happens that these last are men whose predjudices have prevented them 
from candidly examining the subject; and it requires no great effort of 
the mind to conclude that such are the most illiberal judges. The ar- 
guments used by the unbelievers—if their reasons can be called argu- 
ments—only go to prove the novelty of the science, not its non-exis- 
tence. They aver that its avowed results are too wonderful to be be- 
lieved ; that its advocates are impostors, who seek to turn the credulity 
of the weak minded to their benefit; in fact, that it is all a humbug. 
But to combat these let us hear Mons. Poyen, who, after having prov- 
ed that man is so much the creature of habit, that every thing opposed 
to custom ** is looked upon with a suspicious eye, and at once opposed 
and rejected with contempt, as a visionary scheme, or an imposition !”” 
thus proceeds :— 


“The correctness of the foregoing reflections appears to me strikingly exemplified 
by the ridicule and cruel persecutions that almost every great truth had to contend 
against when it was at first revealed to the world. We may judge of the manner in 
Which those truths were received, by the ignominious treatment exercised against 
their sublime discoveries. Socrates, who first proclaimed the unity of God, and the 
immateriality, of the soul, among the heathen, was condemned for his impiety, and 
suffered deat by poison as a murderer and a traitor. Christ himself, was subjected 
tothe punishment inflicted upon rebels, impostors, and robbers ; and his doctrine al- 
though gaining ground more and more apidly, did not cease to be ridiculed during nearly 
four centuries, Christopher Columbus, when he set out on his voyage for the discove- 
ty of a new world, was treated by all Europe as a madman; Galileo was termed an 
infidel, and shut up in prison. Descartes, whose genius createc the true philosphi- 
eal method, and opened the field of scientific investigation, was called a lunatic, per- 
Secuted, and obliged to flee his country. The inventors of the art of printing were 
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denounced as infamous sorcerers. Even, when but a few years ago, Fulton applied 
the power of steam to navigation, and Evans exhibited his plan for the constructicn 
ef rail roads, were they not looked upon as insane, and their scheme considered ab- 


surd ?” 

With these precedents before us it surely can be no culpable delay, 
if we hesitate before pronouncing a thing an imposition, because it is 
unusual ; especially when facts, the proof of which is within the reach 
of every one, are before us, and it is supremely unphilosophical to 
oppose them by mere reasoning.” If the experiments are to be gain- 
sayed it must be by showing us that deception has been used ; but, until 
such issue is demonstrated we are justified in treating the supporters 
of the doubtful science with respect; in any event our error would be 
on the side of mercy. For ourselves we are in a state of *‘philosophic 
doubt” the results approach the impossible, yet they are asserted by 
men of science and learning, who have reputations to lose, but nothing 
to gain. Among these we find Cuvier, Laplace, and a host of others, 
who testify to having seen and produced the phenomena. In our own 
country, and at the present day, we find similar dupes, if they were 
duped, and men too, remarkable for their sagacity and shrewdness. We 
need only name Drs. Homans, Dana, Palmer, and Dewar of New York 
Dr. Wayland of Brown University ; Dr. Elliotson, the eminent physi- 
cian of London, and Dr. Capron of Providence : more than a hundred 
more might be named, but these are sufficient to prove our position, 
that the phenomena of Animal Magnetism is supported by the testimo- 
ny of men who have nothing to gain, but every thing to lose, by join- 
ing a scheme to impose upon the public. 

History itself is only supported by the testimony of eye witnesses, 
most of them men, in every sense of the word, inferior to any of these 
we have named. But let us again hear Mons. Poyen himself, who 
says :— 

“Now, I ‘candidly ask whether the testimony of such men does not deserve our 
confidence and respect? Whether it is not equivalent to the application of our own 
senses ? whether it is not the strongest fact that can be advanced in support of Ani- 
mal Magnetism? Let the reader ponder this question before answering it. Should 
he, after mature consideration, answer in the negative, he would inevitably throw 
himself into the following lamentable consequences: he wouid lay aside all received 
data of sound logic concerning one of the most solid and rational bases of certainty, 
viz: human testimony, and thereby reduce to nought the past of mankind ; history 
would be no longer to him but a mere Arabian tale. He would undermine at once 
the foundation of the church, the state and the court of justice, which are essentially 
built on human testimony. He would stop all foreign commercial intercourses which 
are carried on through a mutual trust in the word of parties; and finally, place him- 
self in the logical necessity of studying equally well, every branch of science! In- 


deed, how could he depend on what others have said or written down in the especial 
department of their studies and professional avocations ?” 


Notwithstanding all this, however, it must be admitted that there is 
a wide difference between Animal Magnetism and History. Historians 
only testify to facts which we can easily conceive to have occurred ; be- 
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cause similar truths are being demonstrated in our own day ; besides, 
we can discover a direct agency. Now, concerning Animal Magne- 
tism, the testimony goes to prove the existence of phenomena, at vari- 
ance with all experience, and leaves us in the dark as to the agent 
producing it. Yet, the testimony to the last is as unimpeachable as 
that of the first; and until we can convict the supporters of Animal 
Magnetism of deception, ‘it is supremely unphilosophical” to denounce 
itas an imposture. Reflection will teach us that many phenomena are 
equally incomprehensible, and whose existence it would be madness to 
dispute. Who has explained electricity?’ Those who have devoted 
their whole lives to the subject go no further than to testify of its exis- 
tence. Mineral Magnetism is equally wonderful, yet who disputes its 
presence? Like many other things it is believed on no other authority 
than that which supports Animal Magnetism, viz: the testimony of man! 

In the work before us, Mons. Poyen does produce testimonials of 
results, which, we confess, are so wonderful that, even did we believe 
in Animal Magnetism, we should hesitate ahout receiving. If he were 
the only evidence we might suspect some jugglery, but he did not know 
that such experiments were performing, and certainly had no hand in 
them, being thirty miles distant at the time. ‘These experiments were 
performed by men having no interest in the subject, beyond that in- 
terest every inquiring mind takes in a new discovery —who, if Animal 
Magnetism were adopted as truth to-morrow, could not possibly gain 
any thing; whereas, if it should prove a deception, they will loose 
honor, reputaion, their place in society, indeed every thing a sensitive 
mind holds dear. It is not to be supposed that any man esteems these 
things lightly, and few, even of the most depraved, would certify toa 
deception unless they would profit thereby. But we will give one or 
two of these results, which have excited ovr wonder to the highest pitch. 

The following is an abstract of the statement of Alexander Wright, 
Esq. Lowell, Mass. 


“The subscriber certifies, that he has attended the lectures of Mons. Poyen, and 
agreeably to his invitation has magnetised Miss Gleason, upwards of thirty times, 
always guarding against the possibility of deception. He has proved her in the ex- 
amination of diseases, in persons she had never seen or heard of; at the same time, 
Mons. Poyen was not within thirty miles of this place, and she has always stated the 
case correctly. Sometimes she did this by examining a lock of the invalids hair only.” 

Now, we know Mr. Wright to be a man of the strictest probity and 
highest respectability. We only add the testimony of Dr. Green, of 
Pawtucket, and we have done quoting Mons. Poyen, of course this is 


likewise an abstract. 

“I magnetised Miss Mary Y. . : 
peatedly altered for her, by my will, the taste of several things ; for instance, 
tt alternately, bitter, sour, sweet”. 


So long as Mons. Poyen and his friends only contended they could, 
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by the magnetic influeuce, impart their own will, knowledge, and sen- 
sations to the somnambulist; we simply opened our eyes in astonish- 
ment and exclaimed “ est il possible!” But at these things we must 
be excused, having laughed outright and thought it a hoax. However, 
Mons. Poyen again assured us of his perfect sincerity, and on looking 
at the names of the subscribers we again relapsed into a state of ‘“phi- 
losophic doubt.” Having the honor of a personal acquaintance with a 
gentleman who had attended these experiments—one too on whom we 
can implicitly rely—we took the earliest opportunity of calling upon 
him to ascertain his opinion. His reply was, in substance, as follows : 


“On Animal Magnetism I had formed no opinion, being rather inclined to look 
upon it as the means by which some crafty fellow intended to get money, until one 
morning last fall a friend called, and asked me to accompany him to Providence to see 
some experiments. Before this I had not thought of such a thing, but I immediately 
arranged my books and went, having no time to lose. On arriving at Providence [ 
was introduced to the performers, both of whom were entire strangers. When the 
somnambulist was put to sleep I was permitted to ask questions. Among others I 
asked her to describe my library, which she did even to my reading chair, and I am, 
moraly confident she had never entered my house in her life. I likewise, without 
speaking, or giving the slightest intimation of my intention, willed her to move her 
head in a particular direction, whick she did. Incredulous, and thinking this might 
be the result of chance, I next willed her to put her hand in mine, holding it bym 
side, without making the slightest motion, or intimating my will; without much hesi- 
tation she did that too. Think what you please, I would not have my name given as 
one of the vouchers for Animal Magnetism, but such are the results I have observed.” 


This gentleman, is a man of education, and as free from prejudice 
as any man of our acquaintance, and whatever deception Mons. Poyen 
and his associates may have practised, he is incapable of deceit, and 
he joins us, by expressing himself in a state of ‘philosophic doubt.” 

There is another view we would take of this matter, but for which 
the subject would not have occupied so much of our attention. Mons. 
Poyen has been assailed in a most unwarrantable manner; scandal has 
been busily at work, and there is no term of contempt, no epithet of 
scorn, which has not been applied to him. Indeed, he has been accus- 
ed of the most atrocious crimes, and attacked by every species of vitu- 
peration. In this volume he confesses these things have annoyed him 
much; that more than once they had nearly driven him from these 
shores. But, with a most commendable fortitude, he determined to 
remain and give a contradiction to his calumniators. Without enter- 
ing into his particular merits or demerits, so far as we can judge from 
his book, he is a man of the purest morality. That he is a scholar, on 
our own authority, we venture to assert, for even in this little work he 
displays more real knowledge than one in a thousand possesses. He 
likewise produces testimonials of his conduct, from the time of his first 
arrival in this country; if any would take the trouble he might trace 
him from his infancy to the present hour, and we have no fear for his 
character. It is perhaps too much to expect that this should be done 
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it not being of sufficient consequence to ascertain the previous history 
of so obscure an individual—be it so—but when his character is iin- 
peached he has surely a right to ask on what evidence the impeach- 
ment rests. Indeed, it speaks but little in favor of any man’s sense of 
justice, to suspect another until the nature of the crime committed is 
precisely ascertained. If Mons. Poyen be a juggler, he is at least very 
expert, since shrewd men, such as Alex.’ Wright, Esq. cannot detect the 
least trickery; or, have joined in his scheme. Besides, Mons. Poyen 
professes to have done no more than Baron Cuvier, Dr. Elliotson of 
London, and Mr. Wright, testify to have done ; and it is more incredi- 
ble than Animal Magnetism itself, to believe that these men have join- 
ed in a Conspiracy so infamous as one to deceive the scientific world 
would be. Indeed such a suspicion is too preposterous to enter the 
mind of a rational man. At all events, if it be a hoax, the most illus- 
trious scientific men in Europe have participated in it ; particularly in 
France, Russia and Prussia. 

We had intended to notice the connection between Mons. Poyen 
and Miss Gleason, but our space is already filled. Suffice it that we 
give no credence to the reports of an improper intercourse. In con- 
tending thus much for Mons. Poyen, we only ask for him what the 
most unworthy of mankind have a right to expect at our hands—a fair 
and impartial trial, with proofs of his guilt produced, until then he is 
entitled to our countenance and sympathy. If these be denied, we 
have no security for either honor or property—even the pure know not 
how soon they may be ranked with the depraved. Had it not been for 
the ridicule with which they have been attacked, both Mons. Poyen 
and Animal Magnetism might have sunk into oblivion, for all the inter- 
est we should have taken in the matter. In the science or imposture, 
whichever it may be, we have no concern, being perfectly indifferent 
to it, as out of our circle; but, for the credit of the country, we would 
contend that no man, or thing, be put down by clamor, it is ‘* supreme- 
ly unphilosophical,” and exhibits a feeling only worthy of the dark ages, 
The gentleman himself we have neither heard nor seen; we only 
judge of him by the manner in which he has met his opposers, and his 
moderation cannot be too highly commended. If his enemies chose to 
use it, he has now furnished them a clue, by which they may discover 
every act of his life if they will; but, as we have before observed, until 
they bring evidence of his depravity, Mons. Poyen is entitled to our 
respectful consideration. One word more and we have done. The 
Work before us is written in a chaste and pure style, and for a know!- 
edge of the simple and dignified in the English language, Mons. 
. Vou, 1—43 
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Poyen is second to few in the country. It speaks no little in favor of 
his education, when we find a foreigner possessing such a critical know- 
ledge of our tongue; yet, had there been no name attached to this 
work, we should have pronounced the author a Frenchman. 



































THE HUGENOT, a tale of the French Protestants, by the author of “ Richlieu,” 
“The Gipsy,” “The Robber,” “ Attila,” “Darnley,” &c., in 2 vols. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1859. 


It is not our design to enter into a critical review of this work ; and 
were we so inclined, we could say nothing against the construction of 
the plot, the several interweaving incidents, the religious tolerance 
evident on its pages, a truly wonderful and beautiful feature of the 
book, but we might find fault with the overstrained language of adula- 
lation with which even the goaded Hugenot, Albert, Count of Morseiul, 
is made to utter towards a monarch, celebrated for his tyranny and social 
depravity. Inthe midst of oppressions the most horrible, denying to 
one portion of his people the right of conscience, driving the chil- 
dren of the Hugenots, at the point of the swurd, to receive instruction 
from the clergy of another denomination, while the rack groaned with 
its victims, that dread apostle of fanatacism and bigotry, we find a 
prominent Hugenot regretting, in the most abject manner, that he had 
taken up arms against the tyrant king, for all those dear rights that be- 
long to man. Regret arising, not from the consciousness of wrong, 
but because his opposition involved the security of the tyrant. Albert 
de Morseiul, a noble gentleman, who had fought with distinction in the 
long wars of Louis the Catholic, or the XIV., is represented as the 
champion of the Hugenot cause in a certain portion of France. In 
the first scene of the novel we find him mediating between the king 
and the protestant people of his paternal town of Morseiul, and de- 
fending the officers of the king who had come down from Paris into 
the province of Poitiers, to proclaim new edicts against the already 
threatened Hugenots. We then find him rescuing two clergymen of 
the established religion from the hands of some Hugenot outlaws, 
who would have put them to death ; and next we see him at the city of 
Poitiers, attending the palace of the Governor, where he meets with a 
lady who in earlier days he had,twice rescued from imminent peril, but 
-who was upon those occasions unknown to him. He had already cher- 
ished for her a devoted and romantic memory, and when he meets her 
in the banquet rooms of the princely Governor, surrounded by wits, and 
warriors, and knights, and beholds her sparkling beauty, he feels re- 
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newed, to a high degree, his youthful admiration. They love each 
other, and he confesses to the passion. While at the Governor’s court 
a meeting of the States is held, and a new order of the crown is pub- 
lished, forbidding intermarriages between Protestants and Catholics, 
and denying the xight in the former to worship their Creator in their 
temples, &c. &c. 

Then commences the interest of the story; Clemence de Marly, 
the heroine, beloved of Albert, is a Catholic. ‘They had vowed their 
love before the edict of power came to separate and give their hopes to 
the winds. Albert is a brave, highminded, sagacious gentleman and 
soldier ; and he resolves to go to the King and procure from him a sus- 
pension or withdrawal of the terrible laws against his religious breth- 
ren. He arrives at Paris, mingles in its glories, finds the King, his 
apparent friend, is sought after by Bousset the celebrated Prelate, 
who, by order of the zealous Louis, attempts his conversion. At this 
juncture, through the intrigues of the prime Minister, he is carried to 
the bastile because he is a heretic. ‘There he is a close prisoner until, 
by a curious interference on the part of Clemence, who has won influ- 
ence over the King, and the plot of his valet, a delightful rascal, he is 
liberated. Albert is not aware that his escape was owing to the King’s 
pardon, as in fact it was, but believed that his valet had obtained his 
release by forging an order therefor. Burning with rage, separated 
from his mistress, he flies to his native province, and joined by a band 
of Hugenots, he takes his stand for liberty. He is opposed by the 
King’s forces, and several battles ensue. He breaks open the doors 
of adungeon to release an old Hugenot clergyman, the teacher of his 
youth and the friend of his father, and in the dungeon his soldiers find 
Clemence with her female servant. She had gone to see the dying 
man, because she too had been consoled with his advice, and elevated 
by his prayers. She is borne away to the soldier’s camp on the hill, 
where she reveals her religion to be that of the persecuted Hugenot, 
and pledges to abide the fate of her lover for better or for worse. The 
tide of war rolls against the banner of the Hugenot chief; from post 
to post he is driven, until at length he is hemmed in on the coast oppo- 
site to England, Here he fortifies himself, resolved to die in the last 
trench of liberty. Meantime he learns that he owed his liberation to 
the generosity of Louis, and remorse takes possession of his soul, that 
he is in arms against his King, though these arms have been lifted in 
behalf of freedom and of conscience. He is besieged, and terms offered 
to him and his party. He determines to surrender himself to the mercy 
of the King, in order to beg pardon of the persecutor of himself and 
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brethren, while his brother chiefs of the Hugenots embark, according 
to the terms of capitulation, for England, and with them goes the weep- 
ing Clemence, Albert surrenders {himself to what he supposes certain 
death. He goes to Paris, and there presents himself to the King. He 
contradicts the charge of ingratitude by detailing the misconception he 
had labored under, with regard to the means by which he was released 
from the bastile, proves, by documentary evidence, that on a certain 
night he saved the King’s life from the pistol of a Hugenot fanatic at 
the risk of his own, and is pardoned. 

Clemence has come from England to Paris with her father, whom 
she found in London, with power to treat in the name of Charles, for 
the pardon of Count de Morsieul. They are married at once, and love 
glows around the hearthstone of the happy and faithful pair. 

We have given the outlines of the plot. In its internal construction 
it is extremely interesting ; but our fealings are shocked throughout 
the work by the servile sentiments put into the mouths of men armed 
for liberty, yet feeling the influence of worship for their King. 

The novelist of the present age should not dare, in the face of popu- 
lar movements, to instil through the delicious and captivating medium 
of romance, sentiments of such extreme veneration for royalty, as we 
find impressed in emphatic colors upon the pages of the Hugenot. He 
has no right to select any particular era, however bright it might be 
with wild incidents, or rich with the germs of romantic adventure, out 
of which to weave a story, by the perusal of which the reader might 

‘ not feel new impulses of love to freedom and detestation to tyranny. 
Bulwer and Byron are lashed by the moral pens of American critics, 
beeause they are suffered to gild the statute of guilt with the penciling 
of poetic beauty; but these sapient critics pass by, in a republican 
country too, the works of royalists who lift the standard of their prin- 
ciples among us, to attract the attention of the youthful heart to the 
admiration of courts, and crowns, and regal splendor. We doubt 
whether any good votary of power in this country, after reading this 
book, could go to our President’s mansion and resist the natural im- 
pulse derived from the train of thought to which he had been subjected 
by the author’s style, to view the great head of the Democratic party, 
who sits in the Presidential palace, as other than an anointed Prince. 
The natural tendency of these royalist novels is to corrupt the pure 
love we have for freedom. Let us not be accused of fastidiousness ; 
we but utter politically of James’ novels what others have expressed 
morally of Bulwer. If the morals of a people can be sapped by the 
latter, then republican taste can be polluted by the former. 





